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Editorial 


HE aim of this special issue of Doctrine and Life is to persuade 
our readers—or to strengthen the conviction of those already 
persuaded—that the study of sacred doctrine is desirable and 

even necessary. Father Michael Tynan shows that the study of 
sacred doctrine is valuable in itself—apart from its undoubted 
usefulness for teachers of catechism—in that it deepens and enlivens 
one’s faith. Father Tynan’s paper was originally written for nuns, 
but his argument is applicable to all. He is diocesan inspector of 
schools in the diocese of Limerick and it was he who organised the 
successful Summer School for nuns at Limerick last August. Father 
Conleth Kearns shows how rewarding is systematic and persevering 
study of the Scriptures. The Scriptures are the source of doctrine 
and, he tells us, they put flesh and bones on the abstractions of 
theologians. Father Kearns is professor of Sacred Scripture at the 
Angelicum University, Rome. Father Cornelius Williams deals with 
moral theology and argues against the advisability of teaching 
casuistic moral theology, especially to nuns and lay-folk. He admits 
that confessors should have knowledge of sins and of the diseases 
of men’s souls, but pleads for the restoration of traditional moral 
theology, seen as the science of the way of salvation. Father Williams 
is professor of moral theology at Fribourg University, Switzerland. 
Father Colman O’Neill discusses the problem of the use of English 
for the exposition and teaching of sacred doctrine. Father O’Neill 
is professor of dogma (through English) at the Jesus Magister 
Institute, Lateran University, Rome. 


Our chronicle is in three parts. The first part contains information 
and advice about books. There is a section on publishers and Father 
Kearns gives advice about books on Scripture. Fathers Tynan and 
O’Neill deal with books on dogma, Father Williams with books 
on moral theology and Father Austin Flannery with books on the 
liturgy. The second part of the chronicle gives information about 
other methods of conveying doctrine to priests, nuns and lay-folk. 
Father Kevin McNamara writes on the Maynooth Union Summer 
School for priests. Father McNamara is the organising secretary of 
the school and is professor of dogmatic theology at Maynooth. 
Sister M. Jordana, O.P. (secretary of the Conference of Secondary 
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Convent Schools, Dublin and organiser of their Summer School for 
nuns), Sister M. Alberta, O.P. (secretary of the Northern Ireland 
Conference of Convent Grammar Schools, Belfast and organiser of 
their Summer School) and Sister M. Loreto, St. Mary’s Training 
College, Limerick write on courses and Summer Schools for nuns in 
Dublin, Belfast and Limerick. There is also a certain amount of 
information about courses for lay people (in the Dublin Institute of 
Catholic Sociology, and elsewhere) and about the Patrician move- 
ment. Our third chronicle, labelled Attitudes and Needs, is a modest 
attempt to disclose the needs of particular classes of the community 
and to probe their attitudes to doctrine. Mr. Leén O Broin writes 
of the Irish middle-classes, their attitude to doctrine and their need 
of it. A well-known writer in English and Irish, Mr. O Broin is an 
active Legionary and is secretary of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs. Mr. James J. Kelly writes out of his own experience of a 
group of working men and unemployed who showed an almost 
total incapacity for logical argument and analysis and a marked 
resistence to formal lectures, but who yet were eager for knowledge 
of their faith. Mr. Kelly is an engineer in the employment of the 
Electricity Supply Board. Mr. Thomas O’Connor writes about the 
scientist and doctrine. The stock of scientists is very high and, in the 
future, scientific training will become much more widespread—a 
process whose beginnings can be discerned in the rapidly-increasing 
prominence being given to science in secondary schools. The 
scientific mind seems to bring its own peculiar problems to the study 
of doctrine and Mr. O’Connor here attempts to indicate them briefly. 
President of Pax Romana in Ireland, Mr. O’Connor is a physicist and 
‘lecturer in the science faculty of University College, Galway. 

We offer this issue as a small contribution towards the development 
of a more reflective Christianity in Ireland. A great deal of splendid 
work has been done in directing people’s reflections towards the 
application of Catholic doctrine to social problems and towards 
the frontiers of our faith, where we must be prepared to defend and 
explain it to those who are outside the fold. Our aim, however, is to 
direct people’s thoughts inwards, towards the immense treasury 
enshrined in the writings of Fathers and theologians and especially 
in the Scriptures and the Liturgy. 

We apologise for the omission of our digest of papal documents 
and of our regular review-section. We promise to catch up in 
subsequent issues. We regret that Father Peter Birch’s valuable 
reflections on our chronicle have had to be held over until the next 


issue. 


The Word of God is Alive 


CONLETH KEARNS, O.P. 


The word of God is alive and active, and sharp beyond any two-edged 
sword, and it pierces so as to divide both the soul and the spirit, both 
the joints and the marrow, passing judgment on the thoughts and the 
dispositions of the heart (Heb. 4:12). 


HE word of God is a sword, a spiritual sword. St. Paul speaks 
of ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God” (Eph. 
6:17). As such it surpasses in power even the formidable 

two-edged sword of the Roman legionary. The legionary’s sword 
depended after all for its efficacy on the cut-and-thrust vigour of the 
arm which wielded it. But the sword of the word of God sinks home, 
by its own inherent weight and power, not in the body but in the 
soul. It pierces past the joints and the marrow to a man’s inmost 
being, to “the soul and the spirit”. And there its keen edge and 
probing point put to the test his conscience and his whole spiritual 
make-up, “‘the thoughts and the dispositions of the heart’’. It is the 
Church that puts this edged weapon into the hands of her children. 
We may picture her saying to them, as Jeremias in vision said to 
Judas Maccabeus when he gave him the golden sword: ‘‘Take this 
holy sword, a gift from God” (2 Macc. 15:16). 

For the Bible is God’s gift to us and he gives it to us in and through 
his Church. This is a life-giving and liberating principle and it is 
basic in all that follows here. The Scriptures of the Old Testament 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost specifically for the guidance of the 
People of God. They were accessible as God’s word only to the 
Chosen People. Their message was unmistakably divine and ~ 
meaningful only for those who were already members of that People: 
aware of God’s dealings with it, instructed in God’s revelation to it, 
docile to God’s guidance of it through the leaders he had appointed. 
Those earliest readers of the written word of God had the key to its 
meaning and value in the faith that was already theirs by the fact 
that they “‘belonged’’. They belonged to the Community and shared 
the Community’s living faith. None of them took up the Scriptures 
relying on resources which were exclusively personal to himself. 
They nourished his faith, not in isolation, but because he was one 
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of the Community and shared its faith. It is the same with ourselves 
today when, in our turn, we take up the word of God, New Testament 
and Old together. The ““Community”, the “People of God’, for 
whom that word is destined, and as members of which we take it up, 
is the Church of Christ, the Church Catholic. Our assurance that the 
Bible is the word of God is given us by the Church. Our under- 
standing of its message is rooted in the faith of Christ which we 
possess as members of the Catholic Church. Our confidence that 
in the Scriptures we will find what will deepen, vivify and expand our 
faith is based on our acceptance, as we read them, of the guidance 
of “the Church of the living God, the pillar and the mainstay of the 
truth” (1 Tim. 3:15). 

This acceptance of the faith of the Church does not dispense the 
educated Catholic from personal and persevering reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Our faith must be for each of us a personal and 
living thing. It must be rooted, indeed, in docile acceptance of divine 
revelation as proposed to us by the Church. But docility must not 
degenerate into inertia. It must not come to mean the mechanical 
acceptance of a series of propositions which lie passively on the 
surface of the mind. A “‘faith” like that is not faith as St. John 
pictures it. For him faith is a vital activity by which the soul takes 
to itself, and lives by, the divine sonship God has conferred on it in 
Christ. ““As many as took him to themselves, to them he gave power 
to become the sons of God, to them that have faith in his name” 
(John 1:12). Not even an informed and thought-out knowledge of 
Sacred Doctrine as a comprehensive system of revealed truth (so 
rightly and so tellingly put forward elsewhere in this issue as a 
necessity for every thinking adult Catholic)—not even that will, of 
itself, continue to keep alive and to nourish in us that full and 
fruitful consciousness of our divine sonship which St. John calls 
faith. St. Paul says that the only faith that avails is “faith that works 
by charity” (Gal. 5:6). If we ask what he means by this, he tells — 
us in the same epistle what he does himself: “‘I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and delivered himself for me” (Gal. 
2:20). If our faith is like St. Paul’s, it is not primarily concerned with 
a system at all, but with a Person. Faith, in its complete and adequate 
sense, is the soul’s laying hold of the Son of God who redeemed it 
by dying for it. He died for it because he loved it. The soul’s response 
to this revelation of the Son of God, and to this revelation of God’s 
love mediated through his Son, is, in the first instance, faith: “the 
faith that works by love”. Faith works. It does not lie idle in our 
mind. Its living influence is felt in every sphere of our existence. 
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We live in the faith of the Son of God; this faith is what our whole 
life in God is rooted in. The Scriptures have been given us by God 
himself as a most powerful means of coming to know him like this. 
It is precisely to bring us face to face in this way with himself that 
he has made his word to be a force which is ‘‘alive, active and sharp”’. 

There is sometimes a danger that “‘doctrine’” may come to be 
regarded as something to be learned by rote and committed to 
memory. Our active exercise of thought about the faith considered 
in this way (as, for example, when we are studying “‘doctrine’’ or 
teaching it to others) need not of itself affect more than a tiny area of 
our daily activity and concern. It may stop short at what Newman 
calls ‘“‘notions drawn from books’. To turn these “‘notions” into 
vivid realities making impact on our inmost selves, the Scriptures 
are a most potent means. It is they that clothe with flesh and blood 
the intellectual abstractions to which we may have had to reduce 
revealed truth in order to master it in our puny way. The Scriptures 
breathe the Spirit of God back into those dead bones and make 
them live again. 


Ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord: Behold, I will send 
spirit into you and you shall Jive. And I will lay sinews upon 
you, and will cause flesh to grow over you, and will cover you 
with skin: and I will give you Spirit, and you shall live, and 
you shall know that I am the Lord (Ezech. 36:4-6). 


It is indeed a real help and a satisfaction to the mind to grasp the 
meaning of the accurate terms in which theology describes the con- 
cept of the mercy of God: that divine attribute which moves God, 
because of his infinite goodness, to remove from his rational creatures 
the burdens and the shortcomings which make them miserable. 
But the full bearing of what this means for ourselves in our own 
personal lives will not come home to us, will not “‘pierce” us, till 
the Scriptures have put flesh and blood on that abstract statement, 
and filled it with the Spirit of God in our own regard. Moses must 
first put into halting words for us the resplendent vision of God as 
Mercy which he glimpsed upon the Mount: ‘“‘The Lord! The Lord 
God, merciful and gracious, patient and of much compassion and 
true; showing mercy unto thousands, and taking away iniquity and 
wickedness and sin” (Ex. 34:6-7). The Psalmist must move us to 
pray with him as he says: 
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Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits, 
Who forgives all your faults, 
Who heals all your infirmities. 
The Lord is merciful and gracious, 
Slow to anger and abounding in kindness. 
He does not deal with us according to our sins, 
Nor repay us according to our faults. 
As a father has compassion on his children, 
So the Lord has compassion on those who fear him, 
For he knows the stuff of which we are made: 
He remembers that we are dust. 
(From Ps. 102, trans. Rev. J. B. Frey, My Daily Psalm Book) 


And from the Old Testament we must go on to the New, and hear 
Our Lord himself as he tells us of that Father who saw his returning 
son “while he was yet a great way off, and was moved with com- 
passion, and ran and embraced him and kissed him’ (Lk. 15:20). 
And at the last we must listen in our hearts, as St. Luke did, to 
those other words of Our Lord, when he reminded even his crucifiers 
of that Father’s exhaustless mercy: ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do” (Lk. 23:34). 

What is said of mercy is true of any other attribute of God we 
wish to take. It is true of all those fatherly dealings of God with 
the sons of men which we sum up in the abstract term Salvation. It 
is the Bible that puts all before us, no longer as a series of “notions”, 
but as it were stereoscopically, in three dimensions, touching and 
involving ourselves in person. The word of God is a contemporary 
and privileged eye-witness of the Mysteries it communicates. It 
bodies forth in human words the mind of him “‘who alone possesses 
immortality and dwells in light inaccessible” (1 Tim. 6:16). 

Divine truth was revealed to men progressively and in an unfolding 
historical process. To watch it developing in the pages of the Bible, 
to watch God revealing himself there ever more fully in his dealings 
with mankind, is to see divine truth in an added dimension. His 
revelation of himself is not just a statement or a message which we 
hear and assent to. It is also an event, a happening, that runs through 
historic time and has pervaded it from the beginning. This recorded 
and progressive intervention of God in the significant history of 
mankind is of its own nature a revelation of God. We see and touch 
this Event when we receive the Scriptures from the hands of the 
Church and read them, and grasp them, and live them out. And 
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this explains how essential it is to read the Old Testament as well 
as the New. For if we do not, we rob ourselves of much of the 
wealth and profundity of the concept of the religious history of 
man as a God-revealing Event. If we take the New Testament (as 
some are tempted to take it) exclusively by itself, we reduce 
appreciably the impact which, as divine truth, it is meant to make 
upon us. We fail to see it for what it essentially is: the fruition of a 
process that began with history and that revealed itself in history. 
In the Old Testament God’s intervention in the world of mankind 
is seen moving towards a Goal. That Goal is reached in the New 
Testament, with the coming of Christ and of the blessings which he 
brought. But we do not see this as a Goal unless we have already 
seen it in the Old Testament as a tending towards that Goal. We 
must both read the Old Testament in the light of the New, and the 
New Testament in the light of the Old. 

Beginners are sometimes put off, especially from the complete 
and persevering reading of the Old Testament, by a somewhat 
disconcerting difficulty. This is the occurrence in it not only of 
passages which are dry and obscure, or seem spiritually irrelevant 
and unrewarding, but also of passages that seem morally disturbing. 
There are certain legal ordinances and what a recent Jesuit writer 
has called “‘lurid episodes’’, as well as other passages too, in which 
human sin is described or the language of human passion is employed 
with the frankness characteristic of that environment of the ancient 
East which even inspired writers took for granted. On these various 
classes of passages Dom L. Leloir, O.S.B., has some common-sense 
guidance to offer: 


Every page of the Bible (he writes), read with faith and love, 
can put us into touch with God and foster in us a prayerful 
response to him. This is true even when we do not understand, 
or do not fully understand, the passage we are reading. How- 
ever, not all passages in the Bible are of equal efficacy in 
“edifying” us (that is, in building us up in God). There would 
not be much point in urging the faithful, even the religious 
and priests amongst them, to read more than once the 
genealogies of the Pentateuch, the detailed description of the 
building of the Tabernacle in Exodus, the enactments on 
sacrifices and legal cleanness in Leviticus, the name-lists of the 
books of Kings, of Esdras and of Nehemias. And (in the New 
Testament) the reading of the Gospels should be urged as more 
rewarding than, for example, the little note to Philemon. And 
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there are certain books which cannot be usefully read without 
preparation and without the help of a commentator (La 
Bibbia Scuola di Preghiera, pp. 26, 27). 


Even when we exercise this discrimination and make use of those 
helps, really vigorous mental work is still required if we are to profit 
to the full from our Bible-reading. We must actively respond to 
God’s word as we read it, and collaborate with it as it seeks entrance 
to our minds. This means work, a kind of mental effort that present- 
day reading habits tend to make us unfit for. Mastering any great 
work, even of purely human genius, is much like mastering a great 
mountain. Minds accustomed to unresisting surrender to the drug 
of escape literature are not in training for intellectual mountain- 
eering of this kind. If persevering effort is required—and is so much 
worth while—in order to enter into communion with the spirit of 
man in its loftiest manifestations, how much more is it required, 
and how much more is it worth while, in order to reach up to the 
Spirit of God! This active assimilating of the meaning of the word 
of God includes an amount of so prosaic and so pedestrian a thing 
as deliberate memory-work. This is required first of all for ease in 
finding our way through this great Book, this Divine Library. We 
must work to make ourselves familiar with the structure of the 
Bible, and with the order and interconnection of its parts. Moreover, 
to enter more and more into its message we must become familiar 
with its very language and resonances, and come in time to know 
by heart some of its exhaustless store of vivid imagery and memorable 
phrase. It may be remarked in this connection that the Constitutions 
of the Dominican Order still contain today a bracing ordinance 
coming down from an age when educators of youth saw deeper and 
clearer than some of their successors seem to do today. ““Novices”’ 
(says this regulation), ‘“‘during their year of probation, are to read 
through and through the Psalter and the Epistles of St. Paul, and as 
far as possible they are to learn them off by heart” (Const. O.P., 
138, SID). 

Essential spade-work, a persevering effort, is required. Some 
busy people think this would make disproportionate demands on 
their time. But it is basically a question of making up one’s mind 
that the effort to draw on this great source of divine life is worth 
while. Once our mind is really made up on this point room will be 
found even in busy lives for the habitual reading of Sacred Scripture 
daily or at frequent intervals. The plea of having no time for this is 
no modern one. Pope St. Gregory the Great (d. 604) already dealt 
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with it in his own day when it was put to him by a distinguished 
layman, one of his own friends. This was Theodore, a fashionable 
and over-worked physician, an ardent Christian, compassionate 
and generous towards the poor, but “too busy” to read the Bible. 
St. Gregory, writing to thank him for a recent generous contribution 
for the ransoming of captives, says: 


But, with all his tenderness of heart, I have one complaint to 
make against my most illustrious son, Theodore. He has been 
enriched by the Holy Trinity with gifts of intellect, of wealth, 
of compassion and of charity. But he is harassed by the cares 
of business and taken up with public appearances, and so he 
neglects the daily reading of the words of his Redeemer. Now 
what else is Sacred Scripture but a letter written to his creature 
by Almighty God? And if Your Excellency happened to be 
absent from Court and received a letter from our earthly 
Emperor, I am certain. you would make no delay nor give 
yourself any rest, you would not close an eye, until you had 
first learned what your earthly Emperor had said to you in his 
letter. And yet the Emperor of Heaven, the Lord of man and of 
angels, has sent you letters for the guidance of your life, but you, 
illustrious son, instead of eagerly turning to them, leave them 
lying there unread. Make it your business then, I beg of you, 
to ponder your Creator’s words; yes, and to do so daily. Learn 
to know the heart of God in the words of God. In this way 
your thirst for the things of eternity will grow ever more ardent, 
and longings for the joys of Heaven, ever more intense, will be 
kindled in your soul. And when you go to Heaven, the Rest 
you will find there will be all the sweeter in proportion as, 
while here below, you could find no rest in anything through 
very love of your Creator. May Almighty God himself pour 
out upon you his own Spirit, the Consoler, to enable you to do 
just this. May he fill your soul with his presence; and as he fills 
it, may he raise it up to the things that are above (S. Greg. M., 
Epist. lib. iv, 40). 


To read the Bible in this spirit, regularly and frequently, is, in 
the pithy phrase of Pére Duployé, ‘‘to grow old with the Bible’. 
For the Bible is one of those books—the most outstanding one— 
that will not share their substance with hasty readers. It is the slow 
and patient record of God’s slow and patient giving of himself to 
mankind. And just as, in the Bible, we see God slowly and gradually 
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making entry for himself into the heart of the human race, so too, 
as we read it for ourselves, we find him slowly and gradually making 
entry for himself into our own heart too, and our own personal life. 
Perseverance, patience, reflexion, silent waiting: these are necessary 
as we read our Bible. “It is good to wait with silence for the salvation 
of God” (Lam. 3:26). Each of us has to serve his own personal 
apprenticeship to God’s ways with the soul. God does not (he 
cannot, for we are not attuned to it) impart to us all at once every- 
thing he has in store for us. In our Bible he teaches us bit by bit, 
page by page, book by book: to read, to listen and reflect, to grasp. 
And then, in due time, to respond in action and in speech. The 
personal appeal and the persuasive force of the word of God grip 
us as we go forward. For we “go forward” not only page by page 
in the reading of the Bible, but also stage by stage in the living of our 
life. As we do so the consciousness grows on us that we ourselves 
are personally involved in God’s fatherly purposes. We are com- 
mitted. We are part of what we are reading about. This word is 
“alive and active’’ and our reading of it becomes for us an encounter 
with God himself, fraught with personal consequences. We obtain, 
as we need them, guidance and enlightenment, chastisement and 
rebuke, consolation and support. 

But we must not be in a hurry. We must not want to understand 
everything all at once, nor ever imagine that we have done so. We 
must be content that there should be gaps and obscurities, un- 
congenial and disturbing passages, superficial contradictions. It is 
the over-all view that will bring clearest light and open up profoundest 
depths. Time and our own life, as they unfold ‘“‘under the mighty 
hand of God’’, will bring to light one by one, each in its due season, 
the treasures of living truth that God’s written word enshrines for us. 
It is not fanciful to hear as addressed to each of ourselves the words 
God first addressed even to the heathen Cyrus: 


I will go before thee 

And make the rugged places plain. 

I will break in pieces the gates of brass 
And will burst the bars of iron. 

And I will give thee hidden treasures, 

And the concealed riches of secret places, 
That thou mayest know that I am the Lord 
Who called thee by thy name (Js. 45:2-3). 


The Meaning of Morals 


CORNELIUS WILLIAMS, O.P. 


FEW years ago a congress was held in Paris, the general 

theme for discussion being: the doctrinal instruction of 

religious women. As a preparation for the congress a 
questionnaire was sent to the heads of various monasteries of 
contemplative nuns and of other institutions. While all desired, 
more or less unanimously, to see their nuns receive a thorough 
instruction. and grounding in the science of the Bible, in dogmatic 
theology, in ascetical and mystical theology, they also all displayed 
a certain horror of what might be called doctrinal or intellectual 
dilletantism and mere intellectual curiosity. They were also unani- 
mous, either explicitly or implicitly, on another point. They either 
refused absolutely to have their subjects taught moral theology, or 
else showed a complete lack of interest in it, so much so that many 
did not even deign to mention it! 

When I first read those statistics I was incensed, for I was of the 
opinion that if any kind of thorough theological instruction was 
expedient for religious women, surely it was the theological science 
of morals and the Christian life, towards the perfection of which all 
these consecrated souls are by profession striving. But, then, I began 
to think within myself that perhaps there was some hidden reason, 
some very valid reason, for this manifest mistrust of morals, for this 
patent and painful lack of interest in moral theology, even for this 
horror and dread of it. I began to think that perhaps moral theol- 
ogians themselves are to blame for this deplorable state of affairs. 
It was then that I came upon the following, more or less authoritative, 
definitions of the nature and function of moral theology as conceived 
by moral theologians themselves. Here is the first one: “The object 
of moral theology is not to place high ideals of virtue before the 
people and train them in Christian perfection . . . its primary object 
is to teach the priest how to distinguish what is sinful from what is 
lawful. . . . It is not intended for edification nor for the building up 
of character’’ (Slater). The second definition I came upon is in just 
the same tone. Here it is: “It is precisely about law that moral 
theology is concerned. It is not a mirror of perfection, showing man 
the way of perfection. It shows him the way of salvation, which will 
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be attained by the observance of the commandments of God and 
of the Church” (Davis). The third definition that came my way and 
really the cream of the lot, is this: ‘““The object of moral theology 
is to show how far a man may go with a good conscience and still be 
capable of receiving absolution. One who guides his own life by 
moral theology is like one who walks habitually on the edge of a 
precipice” (T. Whitton in New Age for Peace, p. 16). And there was 
the answer to it all, the solution to all my questions. Moral theology 
has fallen indeed on evil days and what we find masquerading as 
moral science, far from being directive and constructive of man, is, 
in the confession of these moralists, something destructive of all 
moral fibre, unworthy of the noble name of moral theology. Is it any 
wonder, then, that souls, pious and fervent and ardent, souls striving 
might and main towards the summit of human existence, divinised 
and Christianised, is it any wonder, I ask, that such souls should 
fight shy of such a science? 

This science has come to be regarded as the traditional method of 
expounding moral theology; but in fact it is not traditional! It dates 
from the sixteenth century at the very earliest, or to be really exact 
from some time about the middle of the seventeenth. However, it 
must also be said that this deformation of the theological science of 
morals did not come about overnight; it happened as the term of 
quite a long process. Ultimately this degradation of moral theology 
is due to its having been separated from its sister-science, dogmatic 
theology, that is, in other words, to having been cut away from its 
dogmatic moorings. Or again, we can say that it was caused initially 
by the split-up of the one and unique science of the Word of God, 
the science of theology tout court, into two distinct disciplines, into 
dogmatic and moral theology. This most unfortunate divorcing of 
moral teaching from dogmatic science was definitively established 
and generally admitted and propounded from the seventeenth 
century only. The origin of the separation can be traced to a demand 
by confessors—whose numbers and work had increased enormously 
after the fourth Lateran Council had prescribed confession at least 
yearly for all the faithful—for brief and clear manuals that would 
give them all the necessary knowledge for the spiritual guidance 
of their penitents. And in fact, right from the middle of the thirteenth 
century we find such manuals or, as they were called generally, 
confessors’ Summulae, in abundance. But it never entered the minds 
of the theologians who composed them (Raymund of Pefiafort, for 
instance, and, later, John of Friburg, just to mention two of them) 
that they were aiding confessors to show the faithful how to live on 
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the brink of a precipice, the precipice of eternal damnation, and still 
not topple over! No, they were doing the work of theologians, who 
themselves had penetrated deeply into the mysteries of God’s own 
life revealed and communicated to man, and were endeavouring to 
apply that salutary teaching to the needs of sinning man, not just 
to keep him from,sin, but with a view to fostering in him the life of 
grace and virtue. In that great tradition, and perhaps the very last 
of its kind, you have the confessors’ manual composed in 1523 by 
perhaps the greatest speculative mind of all time, Cardinal Thomas 
de Vio Cajetanus. In it you find no trace of a separation between 
either what we might call ‘‘speculative’’ or theoretical moral theology 
and casuistical moral, nor is there in it any sign of an opposition 
between dogmatic and moral theology; but rather you find evidence 
in plenty of the unity of theological science. Cajetan wrote his 
manual to form the minds of busy confessors and to teach them how 
to judge prudently for themselves, and guide their penitents on their 
journey towards God. The spirit of a petty legalism and of later 
casuistry is completely foreign to it. But from the seventeenth 
century on, with the cleavage between dogma and moral un- 
fortunately a fait accompli, the spirit of the moral manuals changes 
perceptibly. Moral theology, from being the science of the super- 
natural life of man, and of the whole spiritual and Christian life into 
the bargain, became more and more concerned with sin and the 
gravity of different sins. It is hard to row against the tide. However, 
in spite of the preponderance of such so-called moral theology, 
some there were who, by instinct, as it were, reacted against it. 
Thus we find theologians like Sailer, Hirscher, Scheeben, Tillmann 
doing all in their power to introduce another trend, and get back 
to truly traditional Christian moral teaching. Unfortunately, for 
reasons we need not go into here, they have been no more than 
voices crying in the wilderness, unheard and unheeded for the most 
part. 

An immediate pastoral result of this deplorable trend in the 
conception of moral theology is this: those whose duty it is to care 
for and train souls—and here I am thinking not only of priests, but 
also of teachers, masters and mistresses of novices, etc.—do not at 
times even know what is meant by supernatural life, cannot explain 
clearly what a virtue is, much less what precisely this or that particular 
virtue might be. How they can possibly lead those in their care along 
the path of solid virtue to the full maturity of the Christian life, is 
and always has been a mystery to me. Yes, I am well aware that in 
so-called ascetical and mystical theology certain rules-of-thumb, as 
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it were, and prescribed practices are indicated for training in this 
or that virtue. Take, for example, two obvious cases: humility and 
obedience, two specifically Christian virtues, and foundations of the 
Christian life. For some reason or another the notion is widespread 
that souls can be trained in the virtue of humility by humiliating 
them and in obedience by extorting from them blind and unquestioning 
submission of mind and will. | am aware too that many souls, treated, 
or better maltreated, in that way, do in fact grow in humility and 
obedience. That, however, is not in virtue of the training they get, 
but rather in spite of it! It is due entirely to the Spirit and the Grace 
of God, which can overcome all obstacles, even those of unen- 
lightened spiritual guidance, and thus draw good, immense spiritual 
good, from evil. 

To get back to the point I was making: theology is one, a close-knit 
unit. In the well-known phrase of St. Anselm, it is the mind of man 
searching for a better understanding, a deeper penetration of the 
mysteries of our faith, that is, of the truths revealed to us by God 
and expressed to us in human language. However, this must ever 
be kept in mind: God has not only revealed to us truths to which 
we must give assent with our minds; he has also manifested to us a 
life to be lived—a new life, a supernatural life. In a word, he has 
told us that we are called to share in a mysterious way his life with 
him. That is the mystery of our supernatural vocation, of our 
elevation to the supernatural order, to live our lives in intimate 
friendship with God—our Creator, our Father, our Friend. Not 
only has God told us that we are thus called by him to be his children 
and even his friends, but he has told us too in ever so many ways, by 
commands and prohibitions and counsels, even by his own example, 
how to live that life: and there you have in a concrete example a 
sign of the organic unity between dogmatic (taking God at his word 
that we are called to a supernatural life) and moral (accepting God’s 
decrees as to how we should live that new life) theology. “Believe 
Me’’, Our Lord told his disciples, “it is I who am the door of the 
sheep-fold. Those others who have found their way in are all thieves 
and robbers; to these, the sheep pay no attention. | am the door; a 
man will find salvation if he makes his way in through Me; he will 
come and go at will and find pasture. The thief only comes to steal, 
to slaughter, to destroy. I have come that they may have life, and 
have it more abundantly” (John 10:7-10). 

Now, traditional, really traditional, moral theology as found, for 
instance, in the works of St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, St. 
Bonaventure and above all in its scientific synthesis, in the works of 
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St. Thomas Aquinas, takes as its object the new life which Christ 
came to give us more abundantly. Its function is to examine that 
life, its vital principles and the laws governing its development in 
the souls of each member of Christ. It does that, not with a view to 
the acquisition of knowledge alone, but precisely with a view to 
fostering that life all the more securely both in the theologian himself 
and in all those who seek and need his direction. In doing that, 
moral theology must also obviously consider the obstacles to the 
growth and development of that divine life. It must, that is, consider 
sin, so that combatting it, it may all the more assuredly guide souls 
in the path of virtue, in the way of God. Its main function, however, 
is quite clearly to examine the meaning of grace, that is, God’s life 
shared by us; and to analyse the meaning of Christian or super- 
natural virtue, that is, various aspects of divine life manifesting 
itself in man’s daily life and action. It knows exactly what virtue is, 
what each distinct virtue is, as different facets of life divine, of the 
organic growth of man called to share in the life and love and 
friendship of God. Then and only then can it be said to be in a 
position to lead men to God; then too do we see what a chasm there 
is between such a science and the art of teaching men to live on the 
edge of eternal damnation. 

Moral and dogmatic theology, then, are not two distinct sciences, 
but rather two branches, or better, two functions of one organic 
whole—the science of God’s word spoken to men. And there you 
have the true dignity and the noble character of traditional moral 
theology. In order to distinguish more clearly the double traditional 
function of theology and thereby indicate more exactly the specific 
character of moral theology, many formulae have been used, and I 
should like to indicate two of them briefly. We may say this: whereas 
dogmatic theology is the science of faith, that is, of the divine 
mysteries to which we give our intellectual assent on God’s word, 
moral theology is the science of charity, or of things to be done, of 
life to be lived, for the love of God who has made us his children and 
friends. “If you love me, keep my commandments”, Our Lord tells 
us categorically (John 14:15). For his commandments are pointers 
for us on the way towards life eternal. The one proof we have of our 
love for him is the service we give him, is the carrying out of his will. 
When I say then that moral theology is the science of charity I am 
saying no more than that it is the science of the supernatural and 
Christian way of life. And in that sense, but in that sense alone, 
can it be said that charity, or love for God above all things and love 
of my fellowmen for the love of God, has a certain primacy in moral 
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theology. It is for moral theology to show where charity is, and how 
it is to be lived here and now. Charity itself will never tell me what 
exactly is the charitable manner of acting in these particular circum- 
stances; charity itself alone will never tell me what in these unique 
circumstances is in accord with the law and will of my Maker. But 
my reason enlightened by faith—the ratio fide illustrata of the 
Vatican Council—can do that. And that precisely is moral theology 
carried over into life and action through that all-essential and oft- 
forgotten virtue of discretio or infused prudence. 

However, in the living of my life according to God’s standards 
and values I am guided not only by precepts, prohibitions and 
counsels; I am guided also, and indeed I might say, much more 
vitally, by the example of Christ, who came on earth not only to 
teach us what we believe, but also to show us how to live. There, then, 
you have another formula typifying the true meaning of moral 
theology: it is the science of the imitation or the following of Christ. 
The importance of this example cannot be missed nor underestimated, 
provided that we ever bear in mind that we are speaking about the 
following or imitating of Christ, and not the copying of him! The 
moral theologian will ever look there for examples of the life and the 
virtues he is endeavouring to expound and, through his prudence, 
transplant into action in himself and others. Above all, this example 
is of vital importance for the preacher of the Word of God; it gives 
substance and life and meaning to what he says. Men are influenced 
much more by example than by word or exhortation. It is in that 
sense that we must understand the formula: moral theology is the 
science of the imitation of Christ, ordained ultimately towards 
showing how men are to “put on Christ” in their own lives, and 
imbibe His spirit. The moral theologian does not base his science on 
it, but elaborating his science and formulating his synthesis he is 
enabled to continue it into life and action all the more easily and 
readily by looking to what Christ said and did. 

Let me end these reflexions—imperfect as they are and by no 
means exhaustive—on the true meaning and dignity of traditional 
moral theology, by making a plea for its revival and re-instatement 
as a formal theological discipline. It is unfortunately taught all too 
infrequently in our seminaries and Catholic universities. An 
exception to that is the State university of Fribourg, Switzerland, 
where traditional moral is taught in its entirety, and modern present- 
day problems in no wise, for all that, neglected. From the brief 
remarks that have been made it should be abundantly clear that a 
thorough training in that science, the science of the Christian divine 
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life, the science of charity and the science of the imitation of Christ, 
is of paramount importance for all who, in one way or another, have 
the care of souls, and above all too for those who ply that greatest 
of all arts, to use a word of St. John Chrysostom, the education of 
the young, and the formation in them of Christian character and 
outlook. 


The Need for Doctrine 


MICHAEL TYNAN 


BEGIN by saying that the aim of this course! is an increase of 

faith. Our aim is a deeper knowledge and appreciation of the 

things of God, a more generous and wholehearted response to 
revealed truth. The study you are about to undertake is primarily for 
yourselves. You study for the enrichment of your own soul, of your 
own faith. Others will benefit from your labours, in the schoolroom, 
in the sick ward, wherever you may be; for the deeper you have 
entered into the mysteries of God, the greater succour, on emerging, 
you can give to others, you who have such close and intimate 
contact with souls. But the immediate purpose of your studies is 
not utilitarian, not even in the apostolic sense. We are not embarking 
ona course in catechetics; ours is a doctrinal course, a call to the 
study of theology, or to use a less ambitious title, Christian Doctrine; 
it is an entering into the knowledge of God. 


The need for study 

Although we speak of a lively faith as the object of our business, 
the study of doctrine must not be confused with pious reading or 
spiritual conference. Study is an introduction to these exercises, as 
it is to meditation and prayer, but it remains a distinct undertaking, 
a systematic analysis of divine truth. Nevertheless it is not a work 
without life,“not a dull, a heavy or dead thing; as how could it be, 
since it has to do with the author and source of life, with God 
Himself, as revealed to us in Christ Jesus Our Lord? It is possible 
to study theology without deriving from it any living value, without, 
I mean, enriching our souls or drawing nearer to God. There are 
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learned theologians who are not holy men, who are not even men 
with any great longing for holiness. This is so, although their 
theological lore is not by any means valueless to the Church or to 
souls; on the contrary, their learning is very; necessary for the 
direction of the Church and for the instruction, of souls; for it is 
better that you should be guided in the affairs of the spirit by a 
learned man who is not pious than by an ignorant man who is, as 
St. Teresa insisted. But you will not be influenced in your studies by 
any love of learning for its own sake, or by other unworthy motives. 
You are dedicated souls, the Brides of Christ, and you have no other 
answer to the call to study than that of love: you study that you 
may know your Beloved, and the better knowing him may love him 
all the more. 

There is no infallible connection, I repeat, between a deep 
knowledge of God, at study level, and the gift of self in love which 
is the ideal of the nun. An objection may be hovering somewhere in 
your mind, based perhaps on your experience of saintly nuns who 
did not read St. Thomas, or on the feeling that convents have got on 
very well and for a long time without Summer Courses in Christian 
Doctrine. But I would suggest there is no real evidence of true 
holiness without an adequate knowledge of divine things. I leave 
aside the case of infused knowledge such as God sometimes allows 
to privileged souls. Better concentrate on those case-histories of 
saintly people who did make a tremendous effort to learn the things 
of God. The Curé of Ars was not the brightest student in the 
seminary, but what trojan efforts he made to equip himself with 
knowledge. Or, think of Matt Talbot, who played truant from school 
and grew up illiterate, but turning to God, turned also to study, 
slowly and painfully, but with a zeal born of the conviction that 
his love of God would increase with the more he knew. And we have 
an example at the other end of the intellectual scale in St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, a brilliant woman, who did not think it necessary to mortify 
her intelligence except in so far as she devoted it entirely to divine 
truth. 

Hesitation on the brink of study may be countered also by the 
directives of authority in our times, which insist on a deeper know- 
ledge of the faith by religious. Witness the setting up in Rome of 
the Regina Mundi institute, and of other schools of theology 
throughout the Catholic world, where Sisters are given a course of 
doctrinal instruction more or less equivalent to what is given in 
seminaries for the training of priests. No doubt the Sisters who 
undertake such arduous and extensive courses are destined for 
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teaching posts in their own institutes and for the direction of religion 
studies at school; and to this extent their training is utilitarian. Buy 
these Sisters are meant also to be a spiritual leaven in their com- 
munities and in the spheres of the apostolate where they labour, as 
being more knowledgeable, more versed in the Christian mysteries. 
There can be little doubt that the Church in this age requires the 
faith of religious to be strengthened and purified not only by 
meditation and prayer but by application to divine study. 


God in His mysteries 

Christ our Saviour, as you know, is presented to us in His three- 
fold role of Priest, King and Prophet; and I think our attitude to 
faith in Him may be summed up in propositions something like 
these. Jesus died for me. He offered Himself for me. I thank Him. I 
love Him. He is my Redeemer. Jesus laid down the law for me. He 
imposed upon me a yoke that is sweet and a burden that is light. I 
submit to his yoke. I accept his burden. He is my Lord and Master. 
Jesus revealed himself to me. He opened to me the secrets of His 
Father. I believe in him, in all that he is and says. I yield my 
intellect and will to him in humble submission. But here we hesitate 
to acknowledge what Jesus really means to us under this aspect of 
Prophet or Teacher. We see him readily in our lives as Priest and 
King, answering the deepest of all our human needs, treating us as 
His friends, putting up with us, returning our infidelities with mercy 
and with love. But in his teaching role, we put a limit to His in- 
fluence because we put a limit to our effort at listening and learning, 
we are much inclined to take what he says for granted; in a word, 
we are more or less satisfied with implicit faith. And we are even 
tempted to make a virtue of our disinclination to delve into the mind 
of Christ: it seems to do violence to our idea of intellectual sub- 
mission; which would be true if we were carping at God for being 
mysterious, whereas our real duty is ‘to search for him in his 
mysteries. 

One reason for the attitude I have been describing would seem to 
be a misunderstanding about the nature of the divine mysteries. We 
know we cannot comprehend the mind of God, and so we are satisfied 
to accept his word, without, as it were, bothering any further about 
it. Now this inability of ours to understand the truths of revelation 
is only true in one sense; it is most untrue in another. The catechism 
does not speak of truths which ‘‘we cannot understand’, but of 
truths which “‘we cannot fully understand”. ‘We see through a glass 
in a dark manner”, St. Paul says, by way of comparison with the 
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“face to face’? vision of God in the world to come. Faith is not 
vision. It is not possession. But neither is it blankness nor obscurity. 
It is truly a revelation, a making known. The truths of faith surpass 
our human reason, but not in such a manner as to transcend entirely 
our intellectual grasp. Faith is ever seeking to understand, penetrating 
with holy courage beyond the veil which God has lifted, to where 
his voice is calling, urging us to come and share His secrets. 
And when we speak of explicit faith, of the unfolding to our 
intelligence of the meaning of the mystery, we ought not restrict our 
enquiry to truths that are less difficult or perhaps more readily 
expressed. If we exaggerate the difficulties, we can only put outside 
the range of explicit faith mysteries which are fundamental of their 
nature and most consoling. I am thinking of the Blessed Trinity, for 
example. It is the classic example of mystery, and yet the very 
essence of ‘“‘the good news’’, our call to share in the inner life of the 
Triune God. Or the Holy Ghost, the neglected person, who comes 
with seven gifts and twelve fruits, and hardly gets a thought. Or the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body, which is just mentioned in the 
catechism without the slightest indication of what it means. 


Unfolding the mysteries 

Our study, then, is “the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of 
the knowledge of God” (Rom. 11:33), which is revealed to us in all 
its plenitude and generosity. These divine riches are committed by 
Christ to the keeping of his apostles, they are locked up, so to 
speak, in the Deposit of Faith; but they are richly unfolded, too, 
in the life of the Church. Indeed the very life of the Church is to be 
unfolding truth, nor are we worthy members of the Mystical Body 
if we do not join, according to our capacity, in this expanding 
knowledge which stems from the Spirit. 

When the apostles first went forth on their divine mission, as you 
know from the Acts, they were content with the barest outline of 
doctrinal truth. Their message simply amounted to this, that 
salvation is through faith in Jesus; Jesus, the incarnate God, who 
died for our sins, rose from the dead and will come again to judge 
us. To their Jewish audience they presented the risen Christ as the 
crowning glory of all that had been made known of religious truth 
in the Old Law. But as time went on a more detailed exposition 
became necessary, because of the danger of error, and because of 
the demand of the faithful. Gradually the revealed word was 
committed to writing, and the New Testament scriptures came into 
being. Soon it became necessary to draw up formulae for the accurate 
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expression of the tenets of the faith. The Apostles’ Creed in its 
rudimentary form was drawn up. 

What began in apostolic times was continued with undiminished 
vigour in the subsequent golden centuries of the faith which we call 
the age of the Fathers. In those years the knowledge of the faith 
was wonderfully enhanced by the work of Christian giants of 
thought, Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, Ambrose, to name but 
a few. Much of the unwritten Tradition of the Church was comrhitted 
to writing. The teaching was clarified, moreover, by the refutation 
of heresy. New formularies, wider in their content, were issued by 
authority. The Councils of the Church drew up dogmas, defining the 
faith, as need arose. 

Thus we see, from the very earliest times, the teaching Church in 
action. That teaching action of the Church, or Magisterium, as it 
is called, is ever drawing from the twin sources of Scripture and 
Tradition, from the written and unwritten word of God. This is the 
word of God, that complies with divine truth, this may be deduced 
from what God said; and whoever teaches the contrary, let him be 
anathema; with infallible authority, the Church exercises her divine 
mission. And she will go on with her teaching action until the end 
of time, when Christ comes again to gather the harvest. Jealously 
she guards the divine deposit, but she unfolds it too, making explicit 
some revealed truth, as the need and opportunity arises, by the ever 
active process known as the development of dogma. 


Sacred science 

And side by side with this official exposition of divine truth, we 
see emerging also, and from the earliest times, the scientific study 
of the revealed word which we call theology. Theology is not divine 
revelation, nor is it the guarantee of the divine word; the sole 
guarantee for God’s word is that word itself, and its infallible 
guardian and exponent is the Church. But theology answers to a 
deep intellectual need in man, the need of synthesis, of systematising 
our knowledge and arranging its parts in a unit. The Church is ever 
grateful to theologians, not only because their science enables the 
official teaching to be presented in a systematic manner, but also 
because their labours prepare the way for the development of dogma. 

Theology is concerned with Christian teaching in two ways: 
in the sense of what we must believe or can believe, and in the sense 
of what we must do to save our souls; for Christ who has opened 
our eyes to the truth has also given us an example to imitate. Thus 
we have the distinction, which has been much emphasised in recent 
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centuries, between Dogmatic and Moral Theology. To these main 
divisions of theological science, we may add the study of the spiritual 
life, which is Ascetical Theology, and even of mystical phenomena 
and experience, known as Mystical Theology. 

From this varied theological science is compacted the branch of 
study (if we may so describe it) that we call the Christian Doctrine. 
The Church, as we have said, has always used theology in her work 
of clarifying the divine message, in her definitions and creeds, and 
latterly, since the sixteenth century, in her catechisms. There is, 
in fact, only one catechism addressed to the whole Church, to all the 
faithful, through their pastors, the Catechism of the Council of Trent. 
But the popular exposition of the faith which we know as the 
catechism comes to us officially from our bishop. The catechism is 
a summary of those truths which are examined so closely in theology, 
but as coming from our bishop, with his divine authority, it bears 
on it the seal of the divine message. 

We have not yet exhausted the scope of our studies. Theology, 
considered in a wider sense, as embracing the whole of sacred 
knowledge, has much more to offer. As we have considered it so far, 
in the sense of the systematic presentation of divine truth, St. Thomas 
regarded theology as the introduction to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. Biblical Science, the study of the Bible in all its aspects, 
must always be one of the great undertakings of the Church. True, 
we must be ever dipping into the scriptures in our study of theology. 
The Bible is one of the great sources of revelation. But we must not 
stop short at that. We must steep ourselves in the written word. If 
the Bible means no more to us than a source of argument in our 
theological study, we will miss the warm atmosphere in which 
faith thrives. It is often suggested by scholars at present that there 
is too sharp a distinction between the building up of theology and 
the study of the Bible. Be that as it may, we should certainly have 
the Bible in one hand, if we have the catechism in the other. 

In doctrine and in the Scriptures we have a two-fold approach to 
the mysteries of Christ. There is yet another great highway to God, 
the Liturgy. We are called to know God in faith, and to imitate Him, 
to whom our faith is due, the Man, Christ-Jesus. We are also called 
to worship. The Liturgy is the official worship of the Church, and 
the study of Liturgy is the study of this worship. But our aim ought 
to be clear. We do not aim at a detailed knowledge of the rubrics, 
such as a sacristan might like to have to help her in her duties. We 
study the Liturgy so that we may appreciate the value of corporate 
worship, and take our part in it with greater fruit. We study so as 
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to grasp the difference between public and private devotion, and to 
be able to strike a nice balance in our lives between the two. In 
public devotion, especially in the public devotion that is properly 
called liturgical, we are acting formally as members of the Mystical 
Body. We are more aware of the corporate nature of the Church. We 
are encouraged to give to Christ a service, not only in himself, but in 
his members, which is the essence of religion. In the Liturgy, too, we 
actually meet our Saviour, when we bring our faith into play in the 
reception of the sacraments. Our religion is not merely a commem- 
oration of a dead Christ, it is a re-presentation of a living and 
triumphant Christ, a daily contact with a Person who, no longer 
present in the flesh, lives on in his mysteries. 

The Christian message presented in doctrine and in the Scriptures, 
renewed and lived in worship. Theology, the Bible, the Liturgy. A 
vast study; and still we have not said a word about Canon Law or 
Church History or Catholic Sociology, or about many other branches 
of study that have a bearing on the faith. Is it feasible to work them 
all into a Summer School in Christian Doctrine? How are we going 
to find time for them in the course of our daily lives, even for a little? 

I do not think we ought to be discouraged or bewildered. I like 
that term Christian Doctrine. In its widest meaning, it is a compact 
of all those sciences and branches of knowledge that we have been 
discussing. It has come to mean the presentation to the ordinary 
faithful of the body of Christian truth. There is a growing feeling 
in the Church at present that Christian Doctrine, in this sense, ought 
to have a semi-independent existence. It has the same content as 
sacred science, more elaborately considered; it has the same roots 
in the divine message; it is neither vague nor unsystematic; but it 
is more in touch with the immediate, practical needs of the faithful, 
a living food for their faith. 

When I said a moment ago that we should have the Bible in one 
hand and the catechism in the other, I meant it quite literally. As 
we apply ourselves to the riches of divine knowledge by prayerful 
study, our aim ought to be, I suggest, to penetrate in depth rather 
than in breadth. We ought not to attempt anything like an expansive 
learning, but a deepening, rather, of those fundamental truths which 
we have grasped in the course of our religious education and sub- 
sequent reading. 


The Language of Doctrine 


COLMAN O’NEILL, O.P. 


HE discovery a few years ago by a public-opinion poll that the 
the phrase “divine creation” denoted for a number of young 
ladies the product of a fashionable dressmaker should serve 

as a warning to all those who are involved in teaching sacred 
doctrine. The problem of the use of Latin in theological schools is 
only one aspect of the much wider problem of communicating 
revealed truth to others. The teacher, whether the mother at home 
or the professor of theology, must propose notions about God in 
language which is at once intelligible and accurate. The two qualities 
are closely allied. Intelligibility is clearly determined by the capacity 
of the pupil. Accuracy of expression, consisting in conformity 
between the words of the teacher and the doctrine of the Church, 
admits of many degrees of precision and must correspond in each 
case to the level of approach to the subject-matter, increasing 
progressively from the mother’s first lessons, through school and 
college levels, through that of preaching, to the strictly scientific 
level. 

This is not to say that looser expressions’are permitted at the lower 
levels. Nor is there any question of the teacher talking down to a 
class. Sacred doctrine at all levels turns on a common centre; it 
consists in giving full play in our minds to the Word who dwells 
there through faith. For the teacher it is question of assisting minds, 
at their various levels of preparation, to assimilate the Word. If a 
theologian teaches catechism in the babies’ class he does not “come 
down” to the level of the children. He speaks to his brothers in 
Christ of the mystery in which both he and they share. He is not 
turning back the pages to problems he has long ago solved, to 
things he has outgrown. He is speaking from the heart of his science 
where certitude is absolute, where the light of faith shines most 
brightly. The words that he uses will not be the words of the disciples, 
but the words of the Master, the Word made flesh, who found in 
the language of simple men a means of communicating his knowledge 
of the Infinite. 

The example of the theologian teaching a catechism may not 
seem a very practical one. Probably few theologians are equipped 
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for such a task. But the example serves to establish the correct 
perspectives in which the problem must be viewed. It may be 
historically correct to say that the catechism is a summary of 
theology; if this is so, it is a perversion of the natural order of 
things. The efforts of the teacher assisting human reason to assimilate 
the Word given in faith must not be thought of as indoctrination, 
as forcing the mind of the Christian into a straight-jacket of “‘con- 
clusions”, however eminent be their authors. Sacred doctrine spreads 
outwards through the mind, in a series of concentric circles, like 
ripples on water, continuously renewed from within. Faith is at the 
centre; it extends its hold on reason, bringing into captivity every 
understanding unto the obedience of Christ (cf. Il Cor. 10:5). There 
is a natural tendency in the human mind to seek understanding of 
the truths accepted blindly by faith. The teacher’s task is to direct 
this humanisation, this progressive incarnation, of the Word—a 
task to which must be brought not only understanding of the 
developing or inquiring mind, but also the deepest sense of reverence 
for the divine life which, with his co-operation, is taking shape in 
the mind of the pupil. His primary responsibility is to ensure that 
rational elaboration be always impregnated, illumined, by faith. 
The problem of language is, consequently, one that presents 
itself at every stage of this development. It is for the catechist to 
determine, in the light of Christian pedagogical principles, what 
choice of words will awake a living response in pupils of various age 
and intelligence, what degree of systematisation can be introduced 
into the sacred doctrine and, further, since the liturgy speaks its own 
language, what form participation in the life of the Church should 
take. As the pupils grow in intellectual power elements of system 
will naturally multiply. The supernaturalised understanding of the 
mystery of Christ will gradually take on the shape of a true science 
as the intelligence is led to find rational connection between the 
articles of faith, as it begins to recognise the unifying principles 
running through revealed truth. All sorts of ideas and images, 
drawn from experience, as well as the study of the scriptures, of 
history and literature and the natural sciences, are drawn into the 
service of faith. Since the aim all the time is to develop from within 
an adult Christian, it"is unthinkable that teaching up to this stage 
should be conducted in any language other than that in which the 
pupil naturally expresses himself. Though technical terms of theology 
will be gradually introduced into the instruction, it will only be 
when they are made intelligible to the students. Intelligible, it need 
hardly be said, is not the same as without mystery. At every stage of 
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development of sacred doctrine we are dealing with a Reality which 
is utterly beyond the grasp of our minds. We do not know What 
we are talking about; but we must still talk; and what we say, if we 
are guided by the Church, will be true. 

Most summer-school work will be conducted at the higher reaches 
of this level. If we call this work pre-scientific or semi-scientific 
(though strictly scientific work can obviously be done in specialised 
courses), it is not to belittle its value. One should be magnanimous; 
but the virtue of setting oneself great tasks takes account of one’s 
possibilities and is opposed by presumption which prompts one to 
take on more than one is able for. If we do not assimilate our study 
of theology, if our new ideas are not drawn into union with the 
Word in our minds, then we are merely gathering human opinions; 
and may the Church be preserved from opinionated “‘theologians’’. 
Theology is the task of a lifetime; ten days in a summer-school is 
a beginning. Their immediate aim should be modest, governed, that 
is to say, by the virtues of humility and studiosity, which will 
certainly not forbid very serious and fruitful study. The English- 
speaking world is well served, particularly, if expensively, by 
American publishers, with books aimed at this level of sacred 
doctrine. They do not presuppose a developed study of philosophy 
and so avoid most of the forbidding technicalities of scholastic 
language. 

It is when the English-speaking student advances to the formal 
and intensive study of theology that the difficulties of language 
become central. It seems true to say, though not everybody would 
agree, that without a competent knowledge of Latin there is no 
possibility of developing into a serious theologian. This is the 
language of most of the decisions of the Church, of the Fathers of 
the West, and of the classical theologians; and schisms have been 
caused through disagreement about words. It is true that some of 
St. Thomas’s works, for example, have been translated. This is of 
considerable help; but no translation can preserve the delicacy of 
phrase of the original where each term has its history and its precise 
grammatical place. Further, it is hard to see how a theologian can 
dispense with a reading-knowledge at least of the principal modern 
European languages. Important work is being done in the French- 
and German-speaking countries as well as in Spain and Holland; 
a theologian cannot afford to neglect what is concerned with his 
field of study. 

Before the specialist stage is reached, however—and in theology, 
as in any science, only comparatively few have any need to reach it 
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—a great deal of ground has to be covered, coinciding, more or less, 
with the content of the scientific theological manuals. Translations 
of some of the standard Latin seminary texts have been made (it 
is not always easy to understand why), as well as some from German 
and French; and those wishing to study the Thomist tradition will 
be particularly grateful for the almost complete American edition 
of Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s works. But such translations serve 
only too often to give point to the difficulty of finding English 
equivalents for a technical vocabulary. We must be careful, however, 
to avoid anything like a mystique of Latinity; it is the natural 
tendency of those who have learned their theology through Latin. 
Admittedly, Western theologians have developed an inspired 
technical shorthand; but we must treat it as a shorthand, recognising 
that it has to be interpreted and is open to abuse. Any of St. Thomas’s 
novitii can parrot (in the context of the theology of grace): in sensu 
diviso: I concede; in sensu composito: | deny. Perhaps a profound 
truth has been touched on by this distinction; but has the tyro- 
theologian perceived it, or even caught a shadowy glimpse of it? 

Too often, one suspects, theological study peters out in a shuffling 
of token terms and we can fool ourselves that we are talking about 
divine things when all that we have done is acquire facility in a 
word-game, like a crossword puzzle, where no contact with reality 
is made. By using words we lose contact with the Word. No matter 
what language the teacher uses, if he is to avoid this pitfall, he must 
first penetrate the meaning of the scholastic shorthand and then 
communicate it to his students. Whether he attaches a Latin or an 
English word to a certain meaning is of secondary importance. Like 
any scientist he is using a technical vocabulary and his students are 
expected to familiarise themselves with it. 

This being so, the teacher of theology in English need not be 
concerned to find literary translations for the Latin terms; he will, 
in fact, make a point of avoiding this; firstly, so as not to withdraw 
himself and his students from the traditional expression of sacred 
doctrine; secondly, so as to preserve the historical and grammatical 
overtones of the Latin terminology; and thirdly, so as to avoid the 
irrelevant, if not positively misleading, connotations of current 
speech. An English purist might object to his scattering barely- 
disguised Latinisms through his lectures. A person concerned 
short-sightedly with the usefulness of theological study for the 
future work of the students might object to the impracticality of the 
approach. But the only true test that can be applied is the test of 
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Chronicle One 
Advice About Books 
THE PUBLISHERS 


"HE reading public owes a debt of gratitude to the publishers who 
ele have made so many Catholic books available over the past few 
decades. Not all the books, it is true, are of the best quality, and 
not all of them are useful to everybody—hence the importance of honest 
reviewing, done as a service to the reading public rather than as an 
extension of the publishers’ advertising. But it is a luxury to have the 
books from which to choose, and it is a luxury which we owe in great 
measure to the enterprise of publishers. 

There are about twenty publishers in Britain and Ireland whose business 
it is, or part of whose business it is, to publish Catholic books. A few of 
the larger secular publishers publish Catholic books from time to time, 
but they are not committed to it as a policy. Thus, Faber and Faber, 24 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1 publish occasional books on Catholic 
theological subjects, as do W. Collins, 14 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1 
—it was Collins, for example, who published Father Teilhard de Chardin’s 
controversial The Phenomenon of Man. Thomas Nelson of London and 
Edinburgh (Parkside Works, Edinburgh 9) have recently begun publication 
of an important series of translations from French and German in co- 
operation with Herder and Herder of New York. Longmans, Green and Co., 
6 and 7 Clifford St., London, W.1 set up a department for religious books 
(Anglican and Catholic) a few years ago but they considerably modified 
their policy recently and have decided to curtail their publication of 
religious books. They intend to continue the publication of some of the 
books they had planned (including the important Ancient Christian Writers 
series) but the greater part of their programme will now be carried out 
by Darton, Longman and Todd, 29A Gloucester Road, London, S.W.7. 
Messrs. Darton, Longman and Todd had charge of the religious books 
section of Longmans and they intend to confine themselves to the pub- 
lication of religious (Catholic and Anglican) books. Their first list of 
forthcoming titles is impressive. 

The oldest Irish Catholic publishers are Browne and Nolans, 41/42 
Nassau St., Dublin and M. H. Gill and Son, 50 Upper O’Connell St., 
Dublin. They both have impressive lists of titles to their credit and Gills 
have recently launched the publication of an important series in co- 
operation with The Furrow, Maynooth College. Of more recent foundation 
(i.e., belonging to the post-war era) are Clonmore and Reynolds, 29 Kildare 
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St., Dublin and Mercier Press, 17 Drawbridge St., Cork. They are both 
more prolific and more enterprising than their older Irish colleagues. 
Mercier Press count more than two hundred titles since their foundation, 
Clonmore and Reynolds count three hundred. Mercier Press publicity is 
sometimes a bit starry-eyed. Rather engagingly, they confess in a recent 
catalogue that they are “‘not a little awed by the prodigious growth” of 
their house. Both firms have given us some very important books. More 
selective than either of these houses, one feels, is the most recently founded 
Irish publishing house, Scepter, 144 Lower Baggot St., Dublin. They have 
two important series, one on modern spirituality and the other a series of 
translations of classical spiritual texts. F.A.S., 28 Upper Sherrard St., 
Dublin, is the only firm devoted exclusively to the publication of Catholic 
religious books in Irish. They have published a number of well-produced 
small books, some of them translations, some written in Irish originally. 
All these Irish publishing firms (with the exception of F.A.S.) sell a great 
many of their books abroad—in England, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
Africa, America. .. . In reply to a telephone enquiry, one Irish publisher 
hazarded the guess that only one-third of his firm’s sales are to Irish 
buyers and said that when you have sold two thousand copies of a book 
in Ireland you have reached saturation point. Another publisher, who was 
in a position to quote accurate figures, said that fifty-two per cent of his 
firm’s sales are to Irish buyers. 

The oldest English Catholic publishers are Burns and Oates, who were 
founded in 1847. The firm has a branch in Dublin (22 D’Olier St.), but 
the headquarters are in 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. They have many 
important titles to their credit and they have four series, the most notable 
of which is the new Faith and Fact series, which is referred to in one of the 
bibliographies in this issue. The books of Sheed and Ward are also well 
known in Ireland. One notes that the firm was awarded the Thomas More 
Medal for ‘“‘the most distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 
1959”. Sheed and Ward manifest a considerable awareness of modern 
needs. The firm has its series of paper-backs, notably its Canterbury Books, 
which aim to provide brief but pithy statements of Catholic doctrine, and 
its much-needed Philosophy of Science Series. Another Australian (Mr. 
F. J. Sheed is Australian by birth) who has made a worthwhile contribution 
to Catholic publishing in England is Geoffrey Chapman, Abford House, 
Wilton Road, London, S.W.1. He has many excellent titles to his credit 
in the short time he began publishing. Blackfriars Publications, 34 Blooms- 
bury St., London, W.C.1, is directed by the Dominicans of the English 
province. They have given us a number of translations of books first 
published by their French opposite number, Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard 
Latour Maubourg, Paris, a firm which is widely regarded as the most 
important Catholic publishing house in Europe. Of special interest to 
many readers of this magazine is the famous Religious Life Series, published 
in French by Cerf and in English by Blackfriars. Blackfriars are doing 
some readjusting at the moment and the firm is to become a subsidiary of 
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Eyre and Spottiswode, while remaining under Dominican direction. Two 
older and more conservative English Catholic firms are Sands and Co., 
15 King St., Covent Gardens, London, W.C.2, and Herder, 33 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. Two smaller newcomers are Thomas More Books, 
The Grange, Leinthall Earls, Nr. Leominster, Herefordshire, and Campion 
Press, 33 Queen Square, London, W.C.2. Campion Press have a house in 
Dublin, but it will shortly be closed. 

The Catholic Truth Society, 38-40 Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1, 
and the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, 7 and 8 Lower Abbey St., 
Dublin, differ from other publishing houses in that their main aim is the 
provision of an abundance of Catholic doctrinal and devotional literature, 
very modestly priced and easily readable. Their lists carry many pamphlets 
which are of the greatest use to beginners in theology—and even to those 
who are quite advanced. The Grail, 58 Sloan Square, London, S.W.1, have 
attempted similar work over a smaller field, with simplified versions of the 
papal encyclicals on Marriage, the Mystical Body, Justice, Communism, 
Social Justice and Christian Education. The combined sales of these 
pamphlets have reached over two million. The Grail have also produced 
recordings of the Gelineau psalms in English. They have one long-playing 
record and two extended-playing records—exquisite recordings, their 
sales increasing daily. We had hoped to print a review of them in this 
issue, but we have had to postpone it till the next issue. Another specialised 
publisher is Challoner Publications, Greyfriars, Wells Park Road, London, 
S.E.26, not in the sense that they keep to books of a certain price, but 
that they confine themselves to books on the liturgy. They have done 
splendid work in this sphere. Another liturgical publisher, whose books 
have been reviewed in Doctrine and Life from time to time, is the American 
Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. It is directed 
by the Benedictines and is closely associated with the magazine Worship. 
Their publications are excellent. The Irish Benedictines, St. Columba’s 
Abbey, Glenstal, Murroe, Co. Limerick will shortly be distributing some 
of their books. 


BOOKS. FOR. BIBLE. SLUDY, 


By Conleth Kearns, O.P. 

For beginners a word of warning should precede all such lists as this. 
We must be on our guard not to get foundered in a mass of books about 
the Bible and end up by not having the heart or the head to go on to read 
the Bible itself. All these books point forward to something beyond them- 
selves. Uninspired themselves, they are meant as helps and incentives to 
us to go on to the inspired books, to the Sacred Scriptures. With what 
someone has called the Ecclesia scribens keeping the printing-presses busy 
with introductions, commentaries, questionnaires, compendia and 
manuals, we are in danger of surrounding ourselves with a paper curtain. 
It could become as impenetrable as the Iron Curtain itself, hampering 
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instead of helping the breath of the Spirit as it blows to us through the 
inspired pages of the Bible. 


Reading the Bible 

The “‘case” for Bible-reading by all educated Catholics today is put 
from many angles and by various authors in The Word of Life: Essays on 
the Bible (A Furrow Book, Gill, Dublin, 1959). It is put learnedly by 
A.-M. Dubarle, O.P., in his “Scripture and the Rule of Faith” in Jntro- 
duction to Theology, Vol. I (Mercier, Cork); and put bitingly yet 
entertainingly by P. Duployé, O.P. in “‘Vieillir avec la Bible” in Rhétorique 
et parole de Dieu (Cerf, Paris, 1955). In Italian it is put by L. Leloir, O.S.B. 
in his little work La Bibbia Scuola di Preghiera (Bibbia e Oriente, Milan, 
1959). As to versions of the whole Bible, Catholics have their choice 
between the traditional Douay-Challoner version (now available in small 
size at remarkable low cost) and the present-day version of Monsignor 
Knox. A new Catholic translation from the original languages is under 
way in the United States, under the patronage of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. This is available, as far as it has gone (Genesis to Ruth 
inclusive, with the Psalms) in the handsome edition of the whole Bible 
issued by the Apostolate of the Press, 1955. For the New Testament alone 
a wider choice is available. Besides the Douay-Challoner version, and a 
modernisation of it by the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, there is, 
again, the Knox version. These three are from the Latin Vulgate, itself 
translated from the original Greek. Direct from the Greek Catholics 
now have the excellent, sober and exact translation of A. Spencer, O.P. 
(Macmillan, N.Y., 1948) and the version of Fathers Kleist, S.J. and Lilley, 
C.M. There is also The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures, 
direct from the original languages, by various translators, under the 
editorship of the English Jesuit Fathers. The New Testament can now 
be had in one volume (Longmans, London) and the Old Testament is 
well advanced in a series of small volumes. For those who are at home in 
French the version, with introductions and notes, by the Ecole Biblique, 
known as the Bible de Jérusalem, is a treasure. 


Understanding the Bible 

Naturally “group-study”’ of the Bible under competent guidance will be 
found more helpful to most beginners than study from books alone and 
in isolation. Practical suggestions about the formation of such Bible-groups 
are given by Rey. Dermot Ryan in The Word of Life mentioned above, and 
also by Th. Maertens, “La pastorale biblique” in Initiation Biblique (see 
below). For the lone beginner there are excellent little books which as it 
were “take him by the hand” (the manuductio of our forefathers in 


1. Published by Cerf. An English translation is under preparation and will 
be published by Darton, Longman and Todd. Father Kearns gives his enthusiasm 
for the Bible de Jérusalem free rein in the March issue of the Angelicum in an 
article entitled The Success of the Bible de Jérusalem.—KEditor. 
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philosophy) and guide his early steps in Bible study. Such are R. Poelman, 
How to Read the Bible (Longmans, London, 1955); and R. Aigrain and O. 
Englebert, Prophecy Fulfilled: the Old Testament Realised in the New 
(David McKay Co., N.Y., 1958). When broader horizons begin to open 
out, and serious personal study begins, one of the most helpful kinds of 
book is that which introduces to the great pervasive themes of divine 
revelation as found in Sacred Scripture. This kind of book shows what 
these dynamic “key-concepts” are, and how they run right through the 
biblical revelation, joining up the Old Testament, where they appear in 
their less developed forms, with the New, where they come to their final 
flowering in Christ. The Old Testament aspects of such themes is well 
brought out, e.g., in J. L. McKenzie, S.J., Thé Two-Edged Sword: an 
Interpretation of the Old Testament (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1956); A. Gelin, 
The Key Concepts of the Old Testament (Sheed and Ward, London, 1955); 
A. Jones, Unless Some Man Show Me (London, Sheed and Ward, 1951); 
A.-M. Dubarle, O.P., ‘“‘La lecture chrétienne de l’Ancien Testament” in 
L’Ancien Testament et les Chrétiens (Cerf, Paris, 1951); H. Duesberg, 
O.S.B., Les Valeurs chrétiennes de Ancien Testament (Maredsous, second 
ed., 1951). The value of the Old Testament as a source of nourishment 
for the Christian life of faith and prayer is exquisitely brought out by 
Father Paul-Marie de la Croix, O.C.D., in L’ Ancien Testament source de 
Vie Spirituelle (Paris, Desclée, fourth ed., 1952). Works which trace the 
development of the main themes of revelation from their beginnings in 
the Old Testament right through to their flowering and fruition in Christ 
in the New Testament, include: Charlier, O.S.B., The Christian Approach 
to the Bible (London, Sands, 1958); L. Bouyer, La Bible et l’Evangile, 
(Lectio Divina 8, Cerf, Paris, second ed., 1958); Dyson and Jones, The 
Kingdom of Promise (London, Burns and Oates); M. E. Boismard, O.P. 
and others, Grands Thémes Bibliques (Editions du Feu Nouveau, Paris, 
1958). An excellent series, issued quarterly, and covering such subjects as 
“Our Lady in the Scriptures”, is that entitled Evangile: cahiers bibliques 
trimestrielles. This is brought out by the Ligue Catholique de l’Evangile, 
Paris, under the direction of J.-G. Gourbillon, O.P. We are now promised 
an English translation of these extremely useful little booklets, under the 
direction of Rev. Dermot Ryan, Dublin. 

Besides books of the foregoing type, which may in a sense be called 
dynamic, students need also the enduring fundamental works which are 
static: i.e., which can be turned to for systematic information about the 
Bible and its background, and about each of its books in detail. Amongst 
these can be mentioned: A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(Nelson, London, 1953); J. E. Steinmueller and K. Sullivan, R.C.S.J., 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. New Testament (Wagner, N.Y., 1950); A. 
Robert et A. Tricot, Initiation Biblique (Desclée, third ed., Paris, 1954), 
English translation of same under the title Guide to the Bible, 2 vols.; 
L. H. Grollenberg, O.P., Atlas of the Bible (Nelson, London-Edinburgh, 
1957); same author, Nelson’s Shorter Atlas of the Bible (1959). 
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BOOKS ON DOGMA 
By Michael Tynan and Colman O’Neill, O.P. 


I. Truths of faith: introduction to sacred doctrine 

A Catholic Catechism. The new German national catechism, translated. 
Herder and Herder; Burns Oates distributors; London. 

A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine. Approved by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland; Gill, Dublin. 
wt (McGrath, S.J., Fergal, Life in Christ, M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 

, Moran, Wm., What is Christianity? C.T.S.I., Dublin. To be studied in 
conjunction with his Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Philip, Son and 
Nephew, Liverpool. 

Sheehan, Abp. M., A Child’s Book of Religion. Apologetics and Catholic 
Doctrine. Gill, Dublin. 

The Light of the World. Two vols. (others in preparation). Approved by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Scotland. Lessons on the Scottish cate- 
chism. Collins. 

Doornik and others; ed. Greenwood, The Triptych of the Kingdom. 
Sands, London. 15/-. 

Sheed, F. J., A Map of Life. 3/6. Theology for Beginners. 5/-. Sheed and 
Ward, London. To be studied in this order. 


II. More developed 

Sheed, F. J., Theology and Sanity. Sheed and Ward, London. 15/-. 
Perhaps the best book for the ‘“‘catechism Catholic” who asks: ‘Where 
should I begin?’ 

Theology for the Layman Pamphlets: a series to embrace all theology; 
for study groups; written and published by American Dominicans; 
National Headquarters of the Holy Name Society, 141 E. 65th St., N.Y.C.; 
5 cents per copy (at least 53 pamphlets have so far appeared); easy to read 
but containing a solid core of doctrine. 

Farrell, W., O.P., A Companion to the ““Summa’’. Sheed and Ward. More 
advanced. 

Faith and Fact books. Series to comprise 150 volumes, translation of 
Encyclopédie du catholique au XXéme siécle. Burns and Oates, London. 
Mainly concerned with linking sacred doctrine with research in other 
fields. 


Ii. Advanced 

Smith, G. D. (ed.), The Teaching of the Catholic Church. A Summary of 
Catholic Doctrine. Burns and Oates, London. (Reissue in one volume of 
The Treasury of the Faith series.) 

Henry, A., O.P., ed., Theological Library. 6 vols. Mercier, Cork; Fides, 
Chicago. It is a translation of Initiation Théologique, 4 vols. Cerf. The 
translation is so defective and evoked so much criticism that Mercier 
ceased publication of it after the second volume. 
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These two works probably provide the best texts for those interested 
in seriously developing study of theology. The second is invaluable for 
gaining living theological insight and contains extensive specialised 
bibliographies. Recommended also for seminary students as a means of 
“keeping their metaphysics warm”. 

College Texts in Theology. Vol. 1: God and his creation; vol. II: 
Principles of Christian morality; vol. II]: Christian virtues and gifts; 
vol. IV: Christ and his sacraments; published by American Dominicans; 
Priory Press, Dubuque; about $5 per vol. Intended for U.S. colleges, i.e., 
up to B.A. standard. 

IV. Scientific Studies 

(a) General: 

Ott, L., Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma. Mercier, Cork. More useful 
as a book of reference than as a text for study. 

Van Noort, G., Theology. Three vols. have appeared. Newman (U.S.) 
and Mercier, Cork. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, R., O.P. Several volumes of his commentary on St. 
Thomas’s Summa Theologiae have been published under various titles; 
Herder (U.S.); classic source in English for traditional thomism; most 
usefully read in conjunction with Initiation Théologique. 

Pohle-Preuss, Dogmatic Theology. Twelve vols. (U.S.). A non-thomistic 
approach. 

Scheeben, J., The Mysteries of Christianity. Herder (U.S.). 52/6. 

The Church Teaches. Documents of the Church in English translation. 
Herder (U.S.). 

St. Thomas Aquinas, English Translation of the Summa Theologica. 
Burns and Oates. Three vols. £16-16-0. 


(b) Fathers: 

Ancient Christian Writers. The works of the Fathers in translation, Over 
twenty-eight vols. Longmans, London. 

Toal, M. F., The Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers. Three vols. 
Longmans, London. 

(c) Specialised works, dealing with modern orientations of dogmatic 
theology: 

Mersch, E., S.J., The Whole Christ. U.S. Historical development of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body. The Theology of the Mystical Body. U.S. 

Scheeben, M. J., Mariology. Two vols. Herder (U.S.). 
Journet, Ch., The Church of the Word Incarnate. Two vols. have 
appeared. Sheed and Ward, London. 

Congar, Y., O.P., The Layman in the Church. Chapman, London. 


BOOKS ON MORAL THEOLOGY 


By Cornelius Williams, O.P. 
It is extremely difficult to compile a list of English books which would 
help one to penetrate more deeply the mystery of the Christian moral life. 
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There are quite a number of good books in English which deal with the 
Christian life either from a purely ‘“‘mystical” point of view, or from an 
exclusively “religious” point of view. But there is a certain lack of books 
for the ordinary Christian who has to earn his salvation in the midst of 
wordly affairs, living there in the Spirit of Christ, retaining his peace of 
mind and soul. I would first proffer a suggestion about what should be 
excluded: any work whose avowed aim is to examine how far one may go 
without committing serious sin should be avoided like the plague. That 
is an absolute word of advice. I would offer the following positive sug- 
gestions: 


Christ our Model 

Since our Christian lives are meant to be modelled on the example 
and teaching of Christ Our Lord, our first duty is to know that teaching 
and example better, to know Our Lord better, as one would a friend. For 
that we have the daily meditation of the Gospels and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, all readily accessible in modern translations. There are also a 
number of excellent lives of Our Lord, for example: The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ by M. J. Lagrange, O.P. (the Burns and Oates edition is out of 
print, but an American edition, that of the Newman Press, is available); 
The Life of Christ by Giuseppe Ricciotti (Bruce, Milwaukee, U.S.A.); 
Jesus Christ by Ferdinand Prat, S.J. (Bruce); The Lord by Romano 
Guardini (Longmans, Green and Co.), etc. Then there is Vie Morale et 
Trinité Sainte selon saint Paul by Ceslaus Spicq, O.P. (Editions du Cerf), 
part of which has appeared in English in Doctrine and Life. An English 
translation of the entire work is due to appear. 

Systematic Exposés 

The classic systematic exposé of Christian moral teaching is the 
secunda pars of the Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas. The teaching 
found there, for all its technical form, is drawn directly from Scripture 
and Tradition. However, for the normal reader who is not a trained 
theologian, the reading of this work of St. Thomas may well present 
difficulties, and it does need to be broken down. With a view to that, I 
would suggest the following: 

(a) Volume 3 of Initiation Théologique, which is the work of a group of 
French theologians, the second edition being published by Editions du 
Cerf in 1955. The English translation (published by Fides Press, Chicago) 
is so defective that those who have a reading knowledge of French would 
do much better to read the original. 

(b) In the French series, Les Maitres de la Spiritualité Chrétienne, 
Father I. Mennessier, O.P. has a volume, Saint Thomas d’ Aquin, for which 
he wrote a preface of seventy pages. The preface is a brilliant resumé of 
St. Thomas’s spiritual teaching. The remaining two hundred or so pages 
contain carefully chosen texts from St. Thomas. It would be a blessing 
if some enterprising publisher brought out an English translation of this 
work. (It is published by Aubier, Editions Montaigne, Paris.) 

(c) In Spanish one has two masterly works by Father Antonio Royo 
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Marin, O.P. One is: Teologia Moral para Seglares: Vol. 1: Moral Funda- 
mental y Special, Vol. 2: Los Sacramentos. The other is: Teologia de la 
Perfeccion Cristiana. They are large works, the first of them has 823 pages 
in vol. 1 and 731 in vol. 2, the other one has over 900 pages. They are 
obtainable in the Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos. 

(d) In English we have A Companion to the Summa, in four volumes, 
by Walter Farrell, O.P. (Sheed and Ward) and the pocket synopsis of the 
Summa Theologiae called My Way of Life, prepared by Walter Farrell and 
Martin J. Healy and published by the Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
5300 Ft. Hamilton Pkway, Brooklyn 19, New York. 

Of the greatest value are the books of Josef Pieper on the virtues. The 
following are published in English by Faber and Faber: Prudence, 
Fortitude and Temperance, Justice, Happiness and Contemplation, Leisure 
the Basis of Culture. 


BOOKS ON LITURGY 


By Austin Flannery, O.P. 

Books on the liturgy can be divided into two main classes: the first— 
a small and diminishing class—is of those whose main aim is to tell the 
reader how the liturgy is to be performed. The second—much larger and 
growing—is of those which aim to help the reader to understand it. Fifty 
years ago almost all the books which purported to treat of the liturgy 
belonged to the first category. The following list is concerned with books 
belonging to the second category, and they may be divided in turn 
according as their authors approach the subject as historians, as theologians 
or as combinations of both. Thus you have books whose only aim is to tell 
how the liturgy developed since its beginnings. Such are the books of L. 
Eisenhofer (Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik, Werder, Freiburg 
i. B.), J. Lechner (Grundriss der Liturgik des rémischen Ritus, Herder, 
Freiburg i. B.) and M. Righetti (Storia Liturgica, Ancora, Milan). At the 
other end of the scale you have books on the Mass or on the sacraments by 
theologians who concentrate on purely dogmatic problems. In post- 
Reformation times a good deal of Catholic theological reflection was 
concentrated on the aspects (they were, in fact, basic to Catholic doctrine) 
of the theology of the Mass and the sacraments which had come under 
Protestant attack. It is to this period of siege that we owe the many 
treatises on how the Mass is a sacrifice and how it is one with that of 
Calvary, or which emphasise the causality of the sacraments to the virtual 
exclusion of other aspects. Precious advances were thus made in the 
understanding of the Mass and of the sacraments—and woe betide the 
liturgist who ignores them—but a great deal was neglected. The balance 
is now being redressed. Books on the Mass or the sacraments are no 
longer being written in order, primarily, to refute Protestant objections. 
Nowadays, the Mass and the sacraments and all the other elements of 
the liturgy are studied primarily in the context of their roles in the 
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sanctification of the people of God. The liturgy is seen as pastoral, 
primarily, and as the Church’s primary instrument for the saving of souls. 
Almost all the books which we will mention view the liturgy in this light; 
almost all of them, too, bring to bear on the liturgy a combination of 
historical study and theological insight: 

Books on the liturgy as a whole: The basic texts are the encyclicals 
Mystici Corporis and Mediator Dei, both obtainable in English from the 
C.T.S. To them one must add the Instruction on Sacred Music and Liturgy, 
obtainable from the C.T.S.I. and (with introduction and commentary by 
J. B. O’Connell) from Burns and Oates, London. The first great theological 
exposé of the whole of the liturgy is now appearing in English (an 
abridged edition is in preparation for The Liturgical Press, St. John’s 
Abbey). It is IJ Senso Teologico della Liturgia by Cipriano Vagaggini, 
O.S.B. (Edizioni Paoline). It is a vast book of over 750 closely-printed 
pages, a bit rambling at times but amply rewarding. (Most of the foregoing 
account of liturgical writing is taken from it.) It is divided into five parts: 
(1) The concept of the liturgy (the liturgy is a complexus of signs which 
not only signify but sanctify; at the heart of the liturgy is the Mass); 
(2) the liturgy in the economy of salvation (the priesthood of Christ, the 
Christian community, the fight against Satan); (3) the liturgy and the 
Bible (how the liturgy uses the Bible for our instruction); (4) the liturgy, 
faith and theology (the relation between the liturgy and the magisterium, 
and the liturgy and theology); (5) liturgy and life (liturgical spirituality, 
pastoral liturgy). I know of no more rewarding or profound book on the 
liturgy as a whole. Much more readable and also very rewarding is 
Public Worship by J. A. Jungmann, S.J. (Challoner). Father Jungmann’s 
approach is that of an historian, but one for whom history is a means; he 
uses history to throw light on the meaning of the liturgy. His historical 
approach is also combined with considerable theological insight. His 
book is like a conducted tour (with an extremely well-informed and 
sensitive guide) through the elements that make up the liturgy—the 
concepts, the liturgical laws, the house of God, the sacraments, the divine 
office, the Church’s year. The difference between his book and Father 
Vagaggini’s is best put, perhaps, by saying that at the end of Father 
Vagaggini’s one might not have as clear a knowledge of the individual 
elements of the liturgy, but one will have been shown the much wider 
landscape of which they form part and one will have penetrated their 
meaning more deeply. Another masterly work by Father Jungmann is 
to be published this month by Darton, Longman and Todd. It is The 
Early Liturgy to the Time of Gregory the Great. A very useful and much 
less ambitious book on the elements of the liturgy is A Small Liturgical 
Dictionary, by Cardinal Lercaro (Burns and Oates). It would be invaluable 
for a teacher. 

Before turning to books on the Mass and the sacraments, etc., I would 
recommend two books which deal with specific aspects of the liturgy as 
a whole. One book is on the pastoral value of the liturgy: The Assisi 
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Papers: Proceedings of the First International Congress of Pastoral Liturgy 
(The Liturgical Press), the other is Life and Liturgy by Louis Bouyer 
(Sheed and Ward) (the American title is Liturgical Piety; University of 
Notre Dame Press). 

Books on the Mass. Fully to know the Mass, one would need to under- 
stand fully the meaning of all the ceremonies, prayers and readings of the 
Mass, one would need to be aware of the full implications of the roles 
of the people and of the priest and, behind the priest, one would need to 
perceive the role of Our Lord and of God the Father. Of books which 
help us to understand the meaning of the ceremonies, prayers and readings 
of the Mass the greatest is The Mass of the Roman Rite, by J. A. Jungmann, 
S.J. It can be had in the larger two-volume edition (costing £6/15), or in 
the new one-volume edition, costing £3/10. Both editions are published by 
Burns and Oates. The work goes through all the ceremonies of the Mass 
from beginning to end and the author’s tremendous erudition is kept under 
severe control and, with his theological sensibility, conspires to unfold the 
meaning and relevance of the ceremonies as we have them today. It is a 
fascinating and rewarding book. I would have no hesitation in advising 
the ordinary reader to acquire the smaller edition in preference to the 
other, it has everything one is liable to want. Another, and very similar 
book, is The Liturgy of the Mass by Pius Parsch (Herder). It is considerably 
shorter and (as the author acknowledges) relies heavily on Father 
Jungmann’s work. But the author adds something of his own which 
makes his book very valuable, and that is his great pastoral experience. 
It enables him to indicate, very successfully, the pastoral possibilities 
of the ceremonies of the Mass. Another similar book is The Mass: A 
Liturgical Commentary, by Canon A. Croegaert (two volumes, Burns 
and Oates). It too goes through all the ceremonies of the Mass from 
beginning to end. Its approach, however, is much closer to the “solely- 
historical’? than to the “‘historical-cum-theological-cum-pastoral’ of 
the other two authors. It is a considerably older book than the other 
two, and the publisher’s assertion on the sleeve that it had earned for 
itself the title of “encyclopaedia of the Mass” is as good a summing-up 
as any of its usefulness and of its limitations. Of smaller books on the Mass, 
on the same lines as the preceding three, I would recommend Study the 
Mass, by Pius Parsch (almost a pocket edition of his larger book: available 
for about 2/6, published by The Liturgical Press), What is the Mass? by 
H. Chéry, O.P. (Blackfriars; it is excellent), Holy Mass, Approaches to the 
Mystery, by A. M. Roguet, O.P. (Blackfriars). 

Of books which explore the role of the priest, the people and of Our 
Lord at a deeper, more theological level, than any of the foregoing, I 
would recommend A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, by Dom Anscar 
Vonier, O.S.B. (Burns and Oates) and What Happens at the Mass? by 
William Barden, O.P. (Clonmore and Reynolds). Finally, as a guide to 
proper preparation for Mass, there is nothing better than Before Mass, 
by Romano Guardini (Longman’s). 
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The Liturgical Year: the Liturgy as Instruction. The Liturgical revival has 
produced a number of very fine studies of the meaning of the texts of the 
liturgy—the prayers, readings, antiphons, psalms, etc. These texts comprise 
the Church’s own lessons on the meaning of Revelation. There she is, 
Bible in hand, expounding its meaning to us. Not that she offers much 
by way of actual commentary, she teaches rather by juxta-posing texts, by 
allusion and association: the fact that such a text from the Old Testament 
shares a feast with such a text from the New Testament throws shafts 
of light on both texts. The instruction is spread throughout the entire 
year, the key-stone of the whole system being the Holy Week Liturgy. 
It is the mystery of the dying and risen Christ which is being taught, 
explicitly or implicitly, throughout the entire year, both in the texts of the 
Mass and of the breviary and in the ritual. 

To be fully receptive to the Church’s teaching, one needs to be sensitive 
to the Biblical-Patristic imagery which she employs. One of the basic 
books which can make that world more familiar is Bible et Liturgie, by 
Jean Danielou, S.J. (Cerf). There is an English translation, The Bible and 
the Liturgy, published by the University of Notre Dame Press, America. 
This is a source-book for the Biblical symbols employed in the sacramental 
ritual and in certain of the great feasts. Another very useful book on 
sacramental symbolism is The Sacraments: Signs of Life, by A. M. Roguet, 
O.P. (Blackfriars). There are two books now available in English which 
go through the liturgical year systematically, expounding the meaning of 
the texts used. The first of them, The Mass Through the Year by Aemiliana 
Lohr (two volumes, Longmans) keeps to the temporal cycle, the other, 
The Year of Grace, by Pius Parsch (five volumes, published by The 
Liturgical Press, shortly to be distributed by Glenstal Abbey) deals with 
the feasts of the saints as well. But there is a less tangible difference between 
them. One can perhaps describe it by saying that Father Parsch is rather 
more down-to-earth. He is, of course, keenly aware of the essential 
liturgical mystery, the mystery of Christ, but he is also conscious of the 
less essential elements. Dame Aemiliana never seems to advert to them at 
all. To me, the difference between the two is typified by the fact that, 
whereas Father Parsch is likely to make remarks such as—when com- 
menting on a passage from St. Paul—‘‘Paul becomes lyrical . . .”, Dame 
Aemiliana is extremely unlikely to see anything save lyricism. As the 
foreword to volume one puts it: “her mind soars above philological and 
historical detail to grasp the actual reality of each Mass”. That indicates 
the quality of her book and also indicates that it is not for beginners. 
Neither is I] Mistero Cristiano nell’ Anno Liturgico, by Divo Barsotti, the 
Florentine priest and mystic (Fiorentina). It is a most profound book, 
Father Barsotti is steeped in the Greek Fathers. More accessible are The 
Year Made Holy by Matthias Premm (Mercier Press) and A Year with the 
Liturgy, by Jacques Leclercq (Scepter). 

There is an abundance of books on Holy Week. The best, to my mind, 
are Le Mystére Pascal, by Louis Bouyer (Cerf)—English translation, The 
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Paschal Mystery—published by Henry Regnery Co., Chicago; The Great 
Week, by Aemiliana Lohr (Longmans) and Sens et Pratique de la Semaine 
Sainte, by P. Jounel and A. M. Roguet, O.P., which was published 
collectively by fourteen publishers, including Cerf. Father Roguet’s pages 
on the meaning of Holy Week are particularly valuable, they contain a 
series of conferences which he gave at the invitation of Cardinal Feltin in 
Notre Dame in 1956. It is a great pity that they have not been translated 
into English. 


Chronicle Two 
Courses in Doctrine 


COURSES FOR PRIESTS 


GREAT many priests attend the Christus Rex congresses, but 

since the scope of the lectures delivered at these congresses is 

mainly sociological, we are not concerned with them here. We have 
always shown considerable interest in the Glenstal Liturgical Congresses 
and devote space to them each year. For that reason and since space is 
very limited in the present issue, we shall not describe the Glenstal venture 
in detail now. We deem it sufficient to note again the dates of the next 
congress (26-27 April: on the theme of The Church and the Sick) and to 
inform priest-readers that all booking should be made through either 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. or Dom Kevin Healy, O.S.B. The Irish 
Biblical Association has a more limited appeal. Its members (mostly 
professors) meet once a month (fifteen to twenty each time) for a lecture 
and discussion at a technical level. The latest Irish venture, the Maynooth 
Union Summer School for priests, is directly relevant to the scope of this 
special issue of Doctrine and Life, and we invited the organising secretary, 
Father Kevin McNamara, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Maynooth, 
to describe its genesis and aims for our readers. 


THE MAYNOOTH UNION SUMMER SCHOOL 


Kevin McNamara 


The idea of a Maynooth Union Summer School was first broached at a 
meeting of the Union in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, in June 1955, 
when the Bishop of Clonfert, Most Rev. Dr. Philbin, read a paper on the 
subject at the suggestion of the Union officials (Rev. Denis Meehan, M.A.., 
secretary, and Rev. William J. Conway, D.D., D.C.L., treasurer). His 
Lordship recalled that the Maynooth Union had a long record of valued 
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service to the Irish clergy, and asked if changing needs did not indicate 
that it should now extend its activities and provide courses for priests 
in the various branches of ecclesiastical studies. The need to refresh the 
memory on what was learned in seminary days was obvious; moreover, 
even so slow-moving a science as theology made fresh advances from 
time to time, and had in fact made remarkable strides in several depart- 
ments recently. Social and pastoral conditions too were rapidly changing, 
and there was much to be gained from the pooling of wisdom and ex- 
perience in common discussion. Several distinguished speakers supported 
the idea, and it was agreed that the Union officials should go ahead with 
the proposal. The following year a questionnaire was issued soliciting 
suggestions for the organisation of the Summer School, the replies were 
studied and, at the Union meeting in June, reported on and fully discussed. 
A committee was formed and it was decided to hold the first session of 
the Summer School in 1957. 

The theme of the 1957 session was ‘‘The Mystical Body of Christ’’. 
About a hundred priests attended and interest was remarkably keen. The 
theological aspects of the subject were amply provided for in a series of 
eleven lectures, in addition to which there were three lectures on the 
following aspects of the religious situation in Ireland today: “‘Protestantism 
in Ireland’, “‘Priest and People in Ireland’’, ““The Priest in Irish Fiction’. 
A feature of the occasion was the splendid fraternal atmosphere which 
prevailed, common study and discussion evidently heightening the aware- 
ness of the common bonds uniting the clergy, secular and religious, in all 
parts of Ireland in their work for souls. 

The second Summer School was held in July 1958, and as this was the 
centenary year of the Lourdes apparitions the subject selected for study 
was ‘Our Blessed Lady’. In a series of fourteen lectures, the chief 
theological, devotional and pastoral aspects of this important theme were 
dealt with. As on the previous occasion small discussion groups met each 
evening to discuss the matter of the lectures, especially in its more practical 
aspects. At the end of the session there was a strong demand to have the 
lectures published in book form. It had not been found possible to do this 
for the 1957 session, though the majority of the lectures were published 
separately in Maynooth periodicals. In June 1959 the 1958 lectures 
appeared in a well-turned-out volume published by Messrs. Gill of Dublin: 
Mother of the Redeemer (pp. 320, price 25/-). The volume is much in 
demand and an American edition is at present being prepared by Messrs. 
Sheed and Ward of New York. 

The next session of the Summer School will be held in St. Patrick’s 
College, Maynooth from June 22 to 25 (Wednesday to Saturday), 1960. 
The theme selected is “Preaching” and a course of lectures has been 
prepared with the aim of providing as much help as possible in this very 
practical matter to the priest on the mission. There will be lectures on the 
meaning of preaching, on the Bible and the liturgy in relation to preaching, 
on moral and dogmatic instructions, the Sunday homily, mission preaching, 
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preaching to adolescents, the composition and delivery of the sermon. 
Practical demonstration of effective sermon delivery and expert individual 
advice will form part of the programme. Applications should reach the 
Secretary, Maynooth Union Summer School, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, not later than 15 May. Inclusive charge £6. 


COURSESPEOREOISTERS 


In Dublin, by Sister M. Jordana, O.P. 

We have not yet in Ireland a School of Sacred Theology for women as 
exists at the Pontifical Institute of Regina Mundi at Romie or at Saint 
Mary’s College, Indiana, U.S.A.; nor can we boast even of a corres- 
pondence course for a Diploma in Sacred Studies such as that conducted 
by the Association of Convent Schools in England. Nevertheless, the 
religious Sisters of Ireland are aware of the necessity of a thorough 
knowledge of Revealed Truth. This is evident from the number of courses 
in Sacred Studies which have been organised for Sisters, not only in 
recent years but as far back as 1922. There have been courses in Sacred 
Scripture, Sacred Theology, Church History, Liturgy, Missiology, 
Ethics, the Social Doctrine of the Church, Catechetics. 

It is not possible in a report of this kind to give more than a brief 
outline of some of these courses. During the years 1953-1958, the Con- 
ference of Convent Secondary Schools organised Summer Courses in 
Dogmatic Theology, the Social Teaching of the Church and Catechetics. 
The average attendance was 140, representing Sisters from practically 
all the teaching orders in Ireland. In 1958, under the auspices of the Dublin 
Institute of Catholic Sociology, lectures were given on Saturday afternoons 
in Ethics, Social Ethics, Economics, and the theory and practice of 
Communism. At the end of the course a diploma was given to those 
Sisters who had passed an examination in each of these subjects. There 
were 135 successful candidates. This year there are 70 Sisters preparing 
to take the same diploma. Last year, the Association of Irish Missionary 
Nuns organised a course in missiology which was held in U.C.D. from 
31st March to 4th April. The course was conducted by the Reverend P. 
Damboriena, S.J., Dean of the Faculty of Missiology, Gregorian 
University, Rome, and papers on the work being done in various mission 
fields were read by Sisters who had actual experience in these areas. About 
200 Sisters attended. 

It must not be supposed that¥these courses were the first introduction 
the Sisters had to!Sacred Studies. The training given in the Novitiates and 
later in community life, though not everywhere the same, does give a solid 
foundation on which to build a super-structure of spiritual, intellectual and 
moral worth. 

What then were the aims of these courses? In some cases it was the 
needs of the teaching Sisters in preparing for class work that guided the 
choice of subjects. The Missiology course had as its object to arouse an 
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intelligent interest in the missions, and to give some appreciation of the 
difficulties involved, the training required, and the qualities expected in 
missionaries. The courses in Dogmatic Theology covered the tracts on 
Christology, the Blessed Eucharist, Grace, God—His Existence, Essence 
and Attributes—the Blessed Trinity, Mariology. These courses were given 
by the Very Reverend V. P. Ryan, O.P., S.T.M., Professor at the 
Angelicum, Rome, Director of the English Section of the Pontifical 
Institute of Regina Mundi and lecturer in Dogmatic Theology to that 
group. His lectures were intended to develop a habit of theological 
thinking so that the Sisters would be encouraged to continue their 
theological studies in private and so deepen their own spiritual lives. 

In addition to these public courses of which there are records, several 
of the individual congregations of religious Sisters in Ireland have Summer 
Schools for their own members. 


In Limerick 

The Limerick Summer School was organised in 1959, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Limerick, by Father Michael Tynan, diocesan 
inspector of schools. A three or four years course is envisaged. To quote 
Father Tynan: ‘‘We shall keep an eye to the catechism formulae, although 
our terminology will have, of course, to be more elaborate. We shall follow 
the structure of the catechism also: creed, sacraments, commandments— 
varying the order, because it seems better to proceed to the sacraments 
after studying the Church, leaving the commandments to last’’. In 1959 
the lectures on doctrine were interspersed with lectures on Liturgy. 
Subsequent courses will, it is hoped, incorporate lectures on the Bible, 
Church History (suggestions for reading), Canon Law as it affects religious, 
lectures on medical ethics, for nursing sisters, on modern psychology as 
it bears on nuns’ lives and work, and on sociology, perhaps. 

The following comment on last year’s course—held at the Mary 
Immaculate Training College during the last week of August and attended 
by three hundred nuns—is by Sister M. Loreto, of the Training College. 
(The theme was: God, Our Lord and the Christian Life): 

A rewarding feature of the Summer School was the daily informal 
Group-Conference, which afforded an opportunity for discussion of 
problems arising from the lectures, for the pooling of ideas and for a 
stimulating exchange of opinions. It was unanimously agreed that these 
discussions would be still more beneficial had the number in each group 
been smaller, and it was further suggested that the groups be re-arranged 
daily so that the same people did not meet at each session, thus affording 
more varied contacts. Some thought the morning, with its three doctrinal 
lectures, top-heavy, but most people thought the programme satisfactory 
on the whole. They thought a crowded morning a fair price for an after- 
noon left free for necessary diversion and discussion. The illustrated 
evening lectures—on Visual Aids in Religious Instruction and on Apprec- 
iation of Church Art—brought the day’s study to a gentle close. 
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In Belfast, by Sister M. Alberta, O.P. 


The first year’s course was on Christian Doctrine, the theme being the 
Mystical Body and the Mass. There were supplementary lectures on the 
teaching of religion. In 1955 two lecturers dealt with the sacraments and 
there were supplementary lectures on the teaching of religion. In 1956 
we had nine lectures on The Word of God in the Gospels and a series of 
lectures in sociology. The following year we had a series in sociology and 
another in Church history. 

After this, the committee decided to begin a systematic study of 
Scripture, to be continued from year to year, in order to build up our 
knowledge of the Old and New Testaments and of modern scriptural 
exegesis as the basis of our teaching of religion. Thus, in 1958 we had a 
course on the inspiration and the truth of the Scriptures, combined with 
a series on the purpose of human life. In 1959 we had a course on the 
Old Testament as the Word of God, on the development of God’s 
revelation of himself and of his purposes for man, on the historical character 
of the Bible. We also had lectures on the ancient civilisations whose 
history forms the background to the Bible. Next year’s course will be on 
the Psalms as Christian prayers and on the liturgy of the Temple. 


COURSES FOR LAY-FOLK 


There are a great many privately-organised courses and lectures in 
sacred doctrine. There is a certain amount of group-study of the Bible, and 
this or that society or club will organise a lecture or a series of lectures for 
its members on some liturgical or theological topic. There are also a great 
many courses in sociology—there is, for example, the splendid work done 
by the Dublin Institute of Catholic Sociology, 62/63 Eccles St., Dublin, by 
the Jesuit Fathers’ Catholic Workers’ College, Sandford Road, Ranelagh, 
Dublin, by The Workers’ College, 14 Fitzwilliam St., Belfast and the 
magnificent adult education scheme sponsored by University College, 
Cork—but sociology is outside the scope of this special issue. 

But there would seem to be, in Dublin at any rate, an increasing interest 
in courses of lectures in theology and Scripture. Some lay people are 
becoming sensible of their need for more doctrine and—characteristically 
—the Dublin Institute of Catholic Sociology is attempting to meet it. At 
the moment, there are about forty lay people studying Scripture there, 
one hundred and fifty-five studying fundamental theology (in three groups), 
thirty studying Liturgy and thirty studying ascetical theology. The courses 
comprise a lecture a week from October to June. There is every indication 
that the interest is growing. The Belfast Workers’ College (which is part 
of the Catholic Truth Society and which provides lectures at home and 
sends lecturers out as they are required) has courses in Christian Doctrine, 
sacred Scripture and in Liturgy. The courses last for six weeks, they are 
put on once a year in 14 Fitzwilliam St., and are sent out to other districts 
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two or three times a year. Average attendance in Belfast for doctrine is 
thirty, with groups of from twenty to fifty in other centres. For Scripture 
and Liturgy the figures are the same, except that the average for Belfast 
is about twenty. At the Sacred Heart Convent, Leeson St., Dublin, the 
Aquinas Study Circle (founded twenty years ago and at present directed 
by Patrick McCarroll, O.P.) offers lectures on doctrine each week. This 
year the virtues are being studied. The average attendance is fifty. 

The most successful attempt devised to date of getting doctrine to the 
masses of the people is the Patrician movement. 

Mr. Jack Nagle, a member of the Legion of Mary and particularly 
well-informed on these matters, writes that: ‘‘The Irish Christian Brothers 
have decided to establish Patrician groups in their schools. They are of 
the opinion that the Patricians represent a necessary supplement to 
ordinary religious education. In missionary countries, the Patrician 
movement provides an ideal instrument for the after-care of recent 
converts (always a problem) and their further indoctrination in the faith. 
Mr. Duff’s booklet has been translated into several languages—the 
Servites in Korea, for example, have a Korean version in the press at the 
moment. Also, the movement provides an attractive method of inter- 
esting students in training colleges and universities in Catholic doctrine. 
Two groups are being organised at present by the Columban Fathers 
among university students in Kwangju, Korea. 

There are approximately one hundred and fifty branches of the Patrician 
movement in Dublin, and it is being taken up gradually in the thousand 
dioceses throughout the world where the Legion is at work. A recent 
development in Dublin has been the formation of Patrician groups for 
members of various professions: doctors, nurses, architects, artists and 
writers, diplomatic corps, etc.” 


Chronicle Three 


Attitudes and Needs 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES AND DOCTRINE 


Leon O’Broin 


light some of the causes of lapsing among English university 
students. They included sex, laziness and the scandal caused by 
lack of social conscience in Catholic countries, including presumably our 
own, as well as the scandal caused by lack of charity among Catholics. 


A RECENT survey conducted by the Catholic Herald brought to 
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More important reasons for lapsing, from the angle of the subject we are 
discussing in this symposium, were the sudden impact of hostile environ- 
ment for which home and school had not been a sufficient preparation; 
the discovery that intelligent, sincere and scrupulously honest people 
found the Christian religion untenable and God not an issue; the discovery 
that intelligent people can view religious beliefs as environmentally 
conditioned; and the desire to throw off the shackles on leaving school 
because religion had been presented there as boring and restrictive and 
lifeless. 

When it came to solutions, the Catholic Herald was told that religion 
should be better taught at home and at school. ‘““What a Catholic must 
learn carly in life is that there is another side to every argument which, 
however false, must be known in order to be rejected. The use of a ‘devil’s 
advocate’ in religious discussions at school is too rarely employed’’. 
Religion, it was urged, should be made less boring at school. As things 
are, religion means “‘several periods a week during which pupils listen to 
a priest or a nun or a lay teacher talk about the Faith as if it was something 
apart; they take notes, they take exams, but for them the Faith is dead’’. 
Greater emphasis, it was suggested, should be laid on the teaching of 
religion in its application to modern problems; and finally Christianity 
should be shown to be a religion of love. 

I would immediately make two additions to these solutions in order to 
make them valid in the Irish conditions I am acquainted with. First, 
the parish church should be added to the home and the school as a place 
where religion should be better taught. Of the three places the most 
important, as things stand, is the school. The church, in the populated 
centres at any rate, has not yet found a solution for the dilemma of 
simultaneously providing Mass facilities and instruction; and the parents 
are largely dependant on what they remember from their schooldays. 
Many of the schools acquit themselves well, but they naturally lose 
contact with the bulk of their pupils when they leave. 

Secondly, it should be recognised that knowledge of the Faith is not 
sufficient to ensure conformity. There must also be a motivating factor and 
this, as some organisations teach, is the apostolic urge. This is to put the 
Catholic on the offensive from the word ‘“‘go’’. It is the exact opposite to 
teaching the Faith as a dead thing. Tied up with this, of course, is the 
aiming after perfection. Minimal standards involved in the bare saving of 
one’s soul are not enough. 


Years ago a young man whom I knew was abandoning his religion. 
He was intelligent, sensitive, wanted to write, had moved around in 
artistic circles and was obviously reading widely, if indiscriminately. It 
was put to him—as he was a very fair-minded fellow he conceded the 
point at once—that it was unfair to give up his faith, the faith of his 
fathers, until he had read at least as much of what could be said for it as 
he had read by way of criticism of it. In next to no time, he was back on 
the rails again. There must be many people like that young man whose 
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religious culture—the sum total of religious principles, knowledge and 
attitudes which are the furniture of man’s mind and soul—compares very 
indifferently with their secular development. The comparison can be 
reduced to a simple Sunday statistic: on the one hand a hurried Mass— 
hurried because room has to be made in the church for the next con- 
gregation—and, on the other, possibly as much as six hours exposed to 
influences of a different character, newspapers, television and radio. For 
what is left of the Sunday after that an Irishman’s mind is free to rove 
as it likes. Increasingly, as the means of communication proliferate and 
Irish insularity disappears in the world of ideas, it reflects more and more 
on the same subjects as those that engage the Englishman, and one has the 
impression that it is not informed enough, doctrinally, to guarantee a 
different reaction. Many Irishmen would never dream of reading a simple 
statement of doctrine like Frank Sheed’s Map of Life—they would regard 
it as irrelevant to a large part of their lives and hard going. And traditionally 
they leave the defence of the Church to churchmen. How often do we see 
that happen in the newspaper columns. And if he does not write, does not 
read, while the sort of sermons he hears in churches, when he does hear 
them, seem to have little or no relationship to the problems of the day, 
what can he do except dodge the questions when his children raise them. 
So the rising generation does not get the helps it should in the home. 

The intellectual turmoil today is largely about fundamentals, the 
existence of God, the need for religion, the possibility of moral standards 
without a religious belief, evolution, world population problems and 
birth control. The Irishman has to fix his position in regard to these 
issues. Only at his peril can he behave as if they did not exist. 


THE WORKING MAN AND DOCTRINE 


James J. Kelly 


For the past six years Mr. Kelly has been directing, in co-operation with 
a Dominican priest, a very successful private social study group for members 
of a Dublin men’s club. The group numbered about twenty in the beginning, 
but numbers dwindled subsequently and it was gradually borne in on the 
organisers that their methods were making little headway in face of the 
men’s almost complete imperviousness to logical argument. Mr. Kelly here 
describes how another approach had to be adopted (it has proved wholly 
successful). Mr. Kelly, who is an engineer in the Electricity Supply Board, 
feels that the group is typical of the vast majority of Irish working-men and 
that this points to a problem of some urgency. He thus describes the men 
in the group: 

It would not be possible to typify them exactly. They ranged from men 
who were scarcely literate to some who, one felt, had only barely missed 
a secondary education. Their ages were just as varied. Some of them were 
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working, some unemployed. In discussing their basic attitudes and beliefs, 
one has to distinguish between what concerns themselves, their families and 
their relations with God, on the one hand, and what concerns their 
neighbour, society or the State, on the other. In all that concerned theix 
private lives, the hard core of their traditional beliefs was untouched. 
They would brook no word against God or against the family and they 
seemed genuinely respectful towards all the external signs of their inner 
Faith. In the other sphere, however, all was in shreds. This was especially 
true of their attitudes to their fellow-men and to society and they seemed 
particularly helpless before the spate of problems that formed the bread 
and butter of their daily arguments. 

We soon began to realise that, with such men, any effort to analyse or 
dissect the truths they already held might even be dangerous. These truths 
formed a compact whole in their minds. They were like a bundle of twigs, 
difficult to break as long as they are tied together, but very fragile if 
isolated. Our best course, therefore, seemed to be to aim at the enrichment 
of what they already possessed and the re-building of what had fallen 
down. 

We began with a simplified version of the accepted approach—an 
introduction to very elementary principles, their application and their 
link with God. There were three years’ struggle to maintain attendance 
and interest. By the end of this period the arguments had been reduced 
almost to words of one syllable, but the language was still foreign. It 
became obvious that an approach along these lines offered little chance 
of a worth-while break-through. But, at the same time, considerable 
curiosity and desire for knowledge persisted. 


We came to the conclusion that, for men of this type, logical argument 
offered little chance of success. They themselves rarely spoke out of 
convictions logically arrived at. Their answers came from a background 
of mere impressions or from hackneyed convictions. The answers were 
normally quick and spontaneous—answer first, argue afterwards. There 
was little prospect that reasoned argument would ever become their ready 
reckoner. This, in a sense, is understandable, since most of the influences 
that daily condition the worker’s mind (radio, cinema, television, news- 
papers, argument or conversation in pub or factory) make little appeal 
to his reason. The conditioning is done by means of miscellaneous infor- 
mation fed in diluted form, through misguided argument and through 
constant impact with standards which are at variance with Christian 
ideals. It is also done by means of small capsules of specious argument: 
“two wrongs do not make a right, but they make a good match’. The 
worker does little or none of the Catholic reading that might deflect this 
stream and he lacks the ability to filter it by reasoning and analysis. 


When we became fully aware of the nature of the men’s mentality and 
of the channels through which their minds are reached, we put ourselves 
the question: if the channel of logical reasoning is closed, why not feed 
them doctrine through the channels which are open? This may seem an 
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over-simplification of the problem, but it did lay the basis for a much more 
successful method. 


Our whole approach was put into reverse. Previously, our efforts had 
been directed towards inculcating some basic principles and inducing 
the men to think from that basis in discussing everyday topics. We hoped 
to give them the principles first, then we would teach them to apply them. 
Now, however, we began with daily topics and attacked the men’s own 
confusion of ideas. Thus, for example, we had found it impossible to treat 
of the subject of grace in orderly fashion, beginning with the need for 
grace and going on to speak of its effects. But we found that it was possible 
to show the necessity of grace as a recurring theme in a number of every- 
day topics. 

In this way, the starting-points, the titles, even, became tangible things 
for the men and the atmosphere of formal study was removed—an 
important matter, this; we found that many of the men thought it “‘sissy” 
to “go back to school’. Subjects could be taken almost at random, and 
they were often chosen by members of the group. We found that it was 
important to maintain the impression that the argument was being 
conducted at the men’s level and that they already knew the answers, 
lacking only the means or opportunity of expressing them. In this way, the 
method of argument remained familiar and the men more at their ease. 
And doctrine could be fed imperceptibly and from an evening’s discussion 
a few guiding principles could be abstracted and handed back in capsule 
form. 


We came too to notice—a salutary lesson this—how the men’s attitude 
to doctrine and to principles was coloured by their prosperity or poverty. 
It is not easy to love your fellow-man on an empty stomach. And one 
came to note the enormous difference in outlook between a man who has 
steady employment and one who has not. One even learned to detect from 
his very first remark—with its injection of bitterness or contentment, of 
pessimism or optimism—whether an individual were employed or un- 
employed. 

There is every indication that the men are profiting by the meetings. 
They are intensely interested and they attend regularly without compulsion 
and without cajolement. Our experience has indicated that there is a 
considerable outlet for imparting doctrine to this category of men. 


THE SCIENTIST AND DOCTRINE 
Thomas O’Connor 


Today the applications of science are affecting the lives of people all 
over the world and it seems that they will play an even greater part in 
shaping our future. 
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The discoveries, claims and achievements of modern science have 
captured the imagination of the masses. When a pronouncement is 
preceded by the phrase “Scientists say . . .”, it is widely regarded as 
infallible. So when scientists say that science alone can solve the problems 
of mankind and that religion is of little importance, there is cause for 
alarm. It might therefore be opportune to examine the problems and 
needs of the scientist as a person and the educational system which 
produced him. 

Does a scientific training unfit one for, or make one less receptive of, 
a course of study in sacred doctrine? Should certain pedagogic changes 
be made when dealing with the scientific community? Is the scientific 
mind sceptical of religious truth? These are questions which require urgent 
consideration by teachers of sacred doctrine and Catholic scientists. One 
sees Many sweeping statements suggesting that scientists in general are 
proud, materialistic or agnostic, but I think that there has been little 
investigation of the situation throughout the world. In Louvain last year, 
however, the question of “The Life of Faith in a Technico-scientific 
World” was discussed at the Interfederal Assembly of Pax Romana, the 
International Catholic Movement for Intellectual and Cultural Affairs. 
The results of the deliberations, and of a questionnaire which was answered 
by groups in many countries, provide some very interesting if incomplete 
views on the problem.! 

There are so many complicating factors of background and environment 
influencing the individual scientist that it is hard to generalise. The 
following are my personal views which are limited mainly to observations 
in Ireland, where practically all scientists have learned the basic truths 
of religion long before their professional training commences. 

In principle, I see no reason why a scientific training should make one 
less receptive to a course of study in Christian Doctrine. The scientist 
will respond to the same arguments as any educated man. In practice, 
however, a lot depends on his education and environment before and 
during his scientific training. If he once sees in the beauty and order of 
nature the handiwork of an omniscient creator, then the advance of his 
scientific knowledge should deepen and confirm his faith. Sometimes, 
however, his work can be so absorbing and satisfying that he is less alive 
to the need for God and to the spiritual values essential to the Christian 
way of life. Accustomed as he is to dealing with material things which are 
capable of being measured, he may be impatient with the rather abstract 
arguments of philosophers and in extreme cases may deny the existence of 
a spiritual reality. 

The pressure of work to obtain competence in his chosen field may 
cause a scientist to neglect other aspects of his education. As a result, his 
humane and religious formation is not developed on a par with his 


1. See The Catholic Medical Quarterly, Vol. XII, page 72-91, July 1959, and 
Pax Romana Journal, 1959, No. 5. 
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secular knowledge. Many a scientist is aware of his shortcomings in this 
respect and has the goodwill to try to rectify them. He wants some form 
of adult education fitted to his needs, and in particular a list of recom- 
mended reading. Many of the problems which did not arouse his interest 
during his school-day courses of Christian Doctrine could now be studied 
profitably by his more mature mind. 

When the scientist considers the synthesis of his specialised learning 
with wider fields of human knowledge, he turns with many questions to the 
philosopher. He wants to get intelligible answers. It is necessary, therefore, 
to formulate the questions properly, to agree on a common language and 
to respect the values, powers and limitations of the methods of both 
disciplines. 

It should be possible to utilise a person’s scientific training in giving 
him advanced courses in Christian Doctrine. Care should be taken to 
choose illustrative examples that can bear the close scrutiny of scientists 
and theologians should be slow to condemn or commend any theory 
which scientists may modify tomorrow in the light of further experimental 
evidence. The scientific mind in general is not sceptical of religious truth 
but it is critical and likes to examine closely, before accepting it, the 
evidence for asserting that something is true. 

There are many urgent problems facing mankind in the world today 
for which the scientist and philosopher must combine to provide the 
solutions. Here is a field of endeavour to which Ireland could make a 
substantial contribution, and no expensive apparatus is required! The 
deeper formation of more of our Catholic scientists in Christian Doctrine 
is, I think, an essential first step. In the name of God, let’s take it. 


continuity of words with the Word. If the scientific study of theology 
is not illumined at every step by the light of faith, if each new idea 
does not play its part in the progressive humanisation of the Word 
in the minds of the students, then the whole project is useless. But 
if there is true understanding, even though limited, if the living 
connection is found between the abstractions of the scholastics and 
the person of Jesus Christ, then an immeasurable treasure has been 
won. The more deeply the human reason penetrates the Word of 
God, the more powerfully does that Word possess the mind. Out 
of the fullness of this knowledge will proceed words to express the 
mystery suitable to those who listen; out of this fullness, too, should 
grow finally a living realisation of the inadequacy of all words to 
express the Word. But this goes beyond theology and is the gift of 
the Spirit. 
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